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THOMAS WORTHINGTON. 
BY FRANK THEODORE COLE, 
Secretary of “The Old Northwest’ Genealogical Society. 


About the middle of the seventeenth century two brothers 
of the ancient Lancashire family of Worthington’ arrived in 
Philadelphia, bringing with them some fair amount of property. 
After some time one of them went to New England and the 
other, Robert, with his son Robert, a mere lad, went to Mary- 
land, where he bought land ,in the neighborhood of Baltimore, 
and established iron works, which in due time brought him 
fortune. He then removed to Baltimore. 

Robert Jr. grew to manhood, married and had children. In 
his old age, he lost his wife and, all his children being married, 
he proposed to take as a second wife, a very young woman. 
When his children objected, he divided his property into eight 
or nine shares, kept one for himself, gave the others to his 
children, married«his young wife and moved to Berkeley Co., 
Virginia, at the mouth of the Opequam Valley, where he bought 
land, cleared and stocked it, and where in 1731-2 a son was born 
to him, he being then about seventy years of age. While this 
boy was still an infant, the father died while returning from a 
visit to Baltimore. His young widow married again and died 
at a great age in 1708. 

The estate of this child, named Robert, increased greatly in 
value during his long minority and was still further augmented 
by his own prudent management. 

At an early age he married Margaret Edwards of Prince Ed- 
ward county. He is represented as sedate and gentle in his 
manners, yet decided and prompt in action, and a devout Epis- 





1For the family and personal matters of this article, I have followed, 
in the main, the Worthington Private Memoir, by Mrs. Sarah Peter, Governor 
Worthington’s daughter. For this rare book — only thirty copies were pub- 
lished — I am indebted to the courtesy of William N. King, Esq., of Colum-- 
bus, Ohio. 
1 Vol. XII —4. (339) 
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copalian. His time was employed in agriculture and in land 
speculations. He was a captain of colonial troops in one Indian 
expedition and, in 1775, raised and equipped largely at his own 
expense a troop of horse, for service under Washington in 
Massachusetts. When all was ready he appointed a farewell 
barbecue at Bath Springs, intending to march the following 
morning. 

That night he died of bilious colic. His wife survived him 
but a few years. Of his six children, Thomas, born July 16, 
1773, the subject of this sketch was the youngest. 

The oldest son, Ephraim, was at Princeton College, but leav- 
ing on the death of his father, lived at the Manor, married, and 
died a young man. The eldest daughter, Mary, who married 
Edward Tiffin, afterwards first Governor of Ohio, died in 1808. 
The second son, Robert, also settled in Ohio. 

Left an orphan in early childhood, Thomas Worthington’s 
early years were spent at the Manor. After his brother’s early 
death, he must have been greatly under the influence of his 
sister Mary, “a woman of commanding talents and rare piety, 
to whom he was devotedly attached.” From her he probably 
imbibed the dislike for slavery which induced him at a later date 
to free the slaves that came to him by inheritance. 

At the age of fourteen he chose as guardian Gen. William 
Darke, a Revolutionary veteran, under whose wise management 
his property multiplied, and who secured for him such educa- 
tional advantages as the times allowed. 

When nineteen years old he desired to travel and his guardian 
refusing his consent, he secretly left home with some money, 
and took passage on a British ship bound to the West Indies, 
from thence to Northern Europe, and home, a voyage of two 
years. He was swindled out of his money, and at Glasgow 
shipped as a sailor, on the same ship and made the voyage up 
the Baltic and back to Alexandria, having at one time barely 
escaped the Press Gang, by the determination of his captain. 
This voyage must have had great influence on his character. 
The experience of such misfortunes and the determined over- 
coming’ of them developed and trained the energy and perse- 
verance for which he was afterwards so noted. 
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He took possession of his property and busied himself in its 
care for a year, till in 1796, he joined a party of young men, 
who started for the Virginia ,Military District between the 
Miami and Scioto Rivers in Ohio, to locate the land warrants 
of their fathers’ and friends. The party rode to Pittsburg, 
floated down the Ohio to the Mouth of the Scioto, and made 
their way thence by a blazed trail to Chillicothe, where they 
found some twenty houses of the rudest structure. Col. Massie 
had laid out the town that summer, and Mr. Worthington evi- 
dently bought three lots from him at this time. 

Soon after his return from this trip he married, December 
13, 1796, being then twenty-three years of age, Eleanor Van 
Swearingen, only daughter of Josiah Van Swearingen, deceased, 
at the residence of her aunt, Mrs. Shepard, in Berkeley (now 
Jefferson) county, Virginia. Her mother was Phebe, .daughter 
of James Strode of near Martinsburg, Berkeley county. General 
Forman, a British officer, who had married a daughter of the 
Duke of Hamilton, had been sent to the colony on affairs of 
‘some moment. His wife and daughter, Annie, accompanied him. 
The latter became the wife of James Strode and died in 1784, 
leaving four daughters, the third of whom, Mrs. Van Swear- 
ingen, died a few days after her mother. She was followed seven 
years later by her husband. They left one daughter, Eleanor, 
and three younger sons. The grandfather Strode cherished 
great affection for this granddaughter, and on his death, be- 
queathed to her the mother’s share of his estate (excluding her 
brothers). To this was added the fourth part of her father’s 
estate. ' 

These young people were thus possessed in their united 
fortunes of large wealth, and were at the same time independent 
‘of control. The inbred nobleness of their character permitted 
them to use their wealth and independence for justice and the 
good of their fellow mén, and their calm Christian faith tem- 
‘pered their acts with mercy, benevolence and self renunciation. 

They determined to free the slaves that they had inherited, 
and as the law of Virginia then required that the manumitted 
slave be provided with a home they decided to settle them in 
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Ohio, whose fertile soil Mr. Worthington had seen the previous 
year. 

The land of Gen. Darke, near Chillicothe, was purchased, and 
with his brother-in-law, Dr. Edward Tiffin, Mr. Worthington set 
out on May I, 1797, arriving at Chillicothe on the 17th. 

In a letter to his wife he says they found the greatest change 
from the year before, some hundred houses in the town and 
probably one hundred and fifty families within a circle of twelve 
miles, four shops fairly well stocked, and a good class of people 
as settlers. He determined to move there himself, and during 
the summer built a house on the block bounded by the present 
Paint and Walnut. streets. This was the first house in the place 
to have glass in the windows. Dr. Tiffin also built a house that 
summer and early in the fall they returned to Berkeley, where, 
November 20, 1797, his first child, Mary, was born. 

The winter was spent in preparation and in the latter part of 
the following March the party started for their new home, Mr. 
and Mrs. Worthington and child, his brother Robert and his 
family, Dr. Edward Tiffin and his wife and two younger broth- 
ers of Mrs. Worthington. 

They took with them plate, china, damask, and other evi- 
dences of their wealth; bulbs, roots, flower seeds, shrubs, and 
domestic animals, and were accompanied by a large company 
of freedmen whom Mr. Worthington settled on parts of his 
land, allowing them to purchase a freehold, by gradual payments, 
if they desired. 

They followed the usual route, to Pittsburg by carriage, to 
the Scioto by flat boats, and through the woods by trail to the 
new home, where they arrived April 17, 1798. By the help of 
their followers they were soon comfortably settled, and the gar- 
dens bloomed with the familiar flowers. Mr. Worthington was 
then twenty-five years old. 

At the time of his first visit, Chillicothe was in Hamilton 
ccunty, but on the establishment of Adams county, July 10, 1797 
was included therein. At the first session of Court of Quarter 
Sessions, held at Manchester September 12, he was one of the 
justices of peace present. 
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At the sessions of December and March at Adamsville, the 
Ross county members did not attepd, but in June 1798 they again 
appeared. me 

Ross county was established the twentieth of the following 
August.* 

In 1796 Mr. Worthington had evidently solicited appoint- 
ment as Deputy Surveyor General, for in December of that year 
Rufus Putnam wrote him promising appointment’ and in Feb- 
ruary, 1798, he was given a contract to survey the district be- 
tween the Ohio Company’s purchase and the Scioto -River. 
Therefore most of that first summer and fall must have. been 
spent in the woods. He seems to have been appointed a Major 
of Militia, and in the following year to have been much offended 
at the appointment by Gov. St. Clair of: Samuel Finlay,’as Colo- 
nel, feeling that he should have received the honor.’ In: the 
summer of his arrival he was elected, as was also Dr. Tiffin, to 
the first Territorial Legislature which met at Cincinnati Febru- 
ary 4, 1799, nominated ten candidates for the Legislative Council 
and adjourned to September 16 following, and finally convened 
on the 25th. Dr. Tiffin was chosen speaker, Mr. Worthington’s 
name appears on one of the three standing committees and on 
six of the nineteen special ones. 

In the spring of 1800 he was in Philadelphia, at his own ex- 
pense, urging on Congress, through Mr. Harrison, the Delegate, 
the subdivision of the surveyed sections of land into half and 
quarter sections, that the poorer emigrants might be able to 
purchase. During that summer he erected on Paint Creek the 
first mills of any consequence in the region, and there May Io, 
1800, he second daughter, Sarah was born. 

In 1800 a proposition was made to divide the territory, and 
Mr. Harrison was made chairman of a committee to report a plan. 

On February 17, 1800, Governor St. Clair addressed* him 
recommending a division into three parts. The first bounded on 
the west by the Scioto river, with the capital at Marietta. The 
second bounded on the west by a north and south line from op- 





* Evans History of Adams county, pp. 81, 82, 87, 88. 
1$t. Clair Papers, II, 413. 

2 Do., II, 252. 

2 Do., II, 489. 
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posite the Kentucky river and with Cincinnati as the capital, and 
the third to the Mississippi river with Vincennes as the capital. 
As this would delay the formation of the eastern part into a state, 
Mr. Harrison, in the interests of the state party, reported in favor 
of the line from the mouth of the Great Miami. The new western 
division was called Indiana Territory, and Harrison was ap- 
pointed its governor. William McMillan, of Cincinnati, was 
elected for Harrison’s unexpired term as Delegate, and Paul Fear- 
ing, of Marietta, for the new term, December, 1800. 

Mr. Worthington was appointed Register of the U. S. Land 
Office, and in 1801 Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the 
District northwest of the Ohio River.’ 

The act dividing the Northwest Territory was passed May 
7, 1800," and by its terms — thanks to the activity of Mr. Worth- 
ington and others — Chillicothe was made the capital of the Ter- 
ritory of Ohio. There the second session of the first Territorial 
Legislature met on November 3, and Mr. Harrison’s successor 
was elected. 

The damage to Col. Massie’s speculations at Manchester, in 
Adams County, had begun the war of the “Virginia party,” so 
called against the Governor; the question of forming a State 
began to be discussed, and, papers were circulated protest- 
ing against the Governor’s * reappointment at the expiration 
of his term in December. Mr. Worthington was one of the com- 
mittee of three selected to set forth the position of the Legislature 
on the controversy with the Governor concerning the establish- 
ment of Counties and County seats. The Secretary of the Terri- 
tory favored the Chillicothe or Virginia party, and to forestall 
any advantage to them the Governor dissolved the Legislature, 
December 9. 

Governor St. Clair was renominated December 22, 1800," but 
not confirmed until February 3, 1801,° on account of the opposition 


’ of the Chillicothe party. Senator S. T. Mason, of Virginia, writes 


Mr. Worthington, giving him the news of the confirmation, say- 
ing that the charges, though various and some of a serious nature, 





*Do., II, 488. 
1$t. Clair Papers, II. 524-27. 
2Do., p. 526. 
8 Do., p. 529. 
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were not supported by the memorialists. He also says, “Should 
your next House of Representatives be of the character you ex- 
pect, I should suppose they might petition the new President for 
the removal of the Governor, with effect, and could send proof 
and documents to support the charges against him.” 

The second Territorial Legislature met November 26, 1801. 
Mr. Worthington was on the Committee of Privileges and Elec- 
tions, and that on Levying a Territorial Land Tax. On Decem- 
ber 21 was introduced the act declaring the assent of the Territory 
to an alteration in the ordinance. The object of this was to make 
three Territories, with the Scioto as the western boundary of the 
eastern division. In a letter to Dudley Woolbridge, December 24, 
1801, Gov. St. Clair says: “The bill * * * is passed and 
goes to Mr. Fearing to be laid before Congress. You cannot 
imagine the agitation it has created among the people here; and a 
petition to Congress against the measure, formed by a committee 
of this town, praying that Congress may not consent to it, is in 
circulation. Mr. Worthington and Mr. Baldwin are appointed to 
go to Washington to advocate the petition in person.” Commit- 
tees were also sent in favor of the Governor’s position. 

The introduction of a bill changing the capital from Chilli- 
cothe to Cincinnati, and the fact that it would be passed by the 
union of the Miami Valley Delegates with those from Wayne 
County (Detroit), and Trumbull County (Cleveland, Warren), 
caused a riot, in which an attempt to burn the Governor in effigy 
was suppressed by “the splendid exertion of Mr. Worthington.” 
The next evening the mob invaded the house where the Gov- 
ernor boarded, and “after they were once dispersed one of the 
most violent returned, and had not Mr. Worthington come in 
about the same time mischief would have ensued.” 

In the same letter the Governor says: “Can you not convey 
to him (President Jefferson) that I have but five enemies in the 
Territory except some they have misled, and who probably never 
saw me. These are Worthington, Tiffin, Massie, Darlington and 
Baldwin.” 





*Do., p. 531. 
1 St. Clair’s letter to Senator Ross. Do., p. 556. 
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Worthington and Baldwin proceeded to Washington, and on 
January 30, 1802, Worthington laid before the President Col. Mas- 
sie’s ten charges against the Governor, “attacking his official and 
administrative integrity,” together with an argument of his own 
in support of them. President Jefferson finally dismissed the 
charges. 

It soon appeared that Congress would not only take no action 
in support of the Act of the Legislature in reference to the boun- 
daries, but that a little management would bring about an Act 
enabling the formation of a State. The desire for three Republi- 
can votes in the Electoral College after the close election of 1801 
made the task comparatively easy, and in spite of the efforts of 
Mr. Fearing, the Delegate, and of the Federalists, the Act was 
passed April 30, 1802. 

“Congress, at the suggestion of Col. Worthington, had taken 
care to direct the time of holding an election for Delegates ; had 
arranged the Districts, and proportioned the number of Delegates 
to each; and had provided that the Constitution so formed should 
not be submitted to the people for approval. They had also cut 
off the Detroit District, which was strongly Federal, and joined 
it to Indiana Territory.” 

Worthington returned home in May. In acknowledgment of 
his services illuminations were made through the Scioto Valley _ 
and salutes were fired about his house by his neighbors. 

The convention met November 1, 1802, at Chillicothe. All 
but two of the original opponents of the alteration of the bounda- 
Ties were members, while of those who had advocated the measure 
but two or three were successful at the polls.* 

On November 4 the Governor addressed the convention, and 
for his criticisms on Congress was removed by the President, with 
unnecessary insult, November 22, 1802. 

They performed this work ‘in twenty-five days. Mr. Worth- 
ington was a member of this convention and was “second to none 
in influence.’” On the first day he was appointed chairman of the 
committee of five on Privileges and Elections, and one of the com- 





2 Ryan’s History of Ohio, p. 57. 

8 Wm. Henry Smith, St. Clair Papers, II, 580, Note. 
Chase, p, 31. 

5 Taylor, Ohio in Congress, p. 24. 
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mittee of three on Rules. On the second the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections reported, and Edward Tiffin was elected Pres- 
ident. On the third day leave was granted the Governor to ad- 
dress the convention. Mr. Worthington was one of the fifteen 
who voted “No.” He was appointed one of the committee to pre- 
pare the preamble and first article of the Constitution ; also of that 
to prepare the second article, on Executive authority ; of the third 
article, on Judiciary ; of the sixth, on Duties of Sheriffs, Coroners, 
etc., and chairman of the Committee on the Fifth Article — Or- 
ganization of Militia; later, on Committee to Prepare Article 
Comprehending General Regulations and Provisions of the Con- 
stitution, and on one to consider the propositions made by Con- 
gress for the acceptance or rejection of the work of the conven- 
tion." 

The proceedings and Constitution were approved by Con- 
gress February 19, 1803, and Ohio became the seventeenth State. 

In 1802 Col. Worthington moved from the town of Chilli- 
cothe to his estate of Adena, where a house of hewed logs, filled 
between the timbers with stones and plaster, had been erected, 
one and a half stories high. This house stood immediately in 
front of the present mansion.” Here the three eldest sons were 
born. The gardens, groves and orchards on this estate excited the 
admiration of the distinguished visitors who were here enter- 
tained. This house was superseded by the mansion now standing, 
which was first occupied in 1807. 

On March 1, 1803, the first Legislature met in Chiilicothe, 
and Worthington was elected one of the two Senators, he being 
then four months less than thirty years of age. He drew the 
short term, which ended March 4, 1807. 


The first session of the Eighth Congress convened on Monday, Oc- 
tober 17, 1803, on the proclamation of President Jefferson. Mr. Worthing- 
ton was present on the opening of the session, as he was at all of the 
successive sessions, and on October 21* presented his first measure, a 
petition of Harrison and others of Detroit to be set off from Indiana Ter- 
ritory. As chairman of the committee to whom this petition was referred 
he brought in a bill which in due time (December 6) passed the Senate. 





1 Journal of the Convention, reprinted in House Journal, 1827. 
2 Private Memoirs, pp. 34-50. 
8 History of Congress, 1803-04, p. 16. 
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When the Senate bill came down it was referred but was lost, yeas 58, 
nays 59,* in the House. 

In December he brought in a bill for the determination of the North- 
western boundary of the Virginia Military Lands, and to limit the period 
for locating them. This became a law March 22, 1804.° He voted for the 
bill for the appropriation to carry out the Louisiana Treaty; for the 
amendment concerning the election of President and Vice-President; for 
the repeal of the Bankruptcy Law; for the bill to remove the seat of 
government from Washington; and for the impeachment of Judge John 
Pickering’ and Judge Samuel Chase. 

On February 13, 1802, Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, in 
writing to William B. Giles, Chairman of the Committee on admitting 
the Northwest Territory to the Union, suggested that in return for the 
waiver by the new State for ten years of the right of taxation of public 
land sold by Congress, the United States agree to expend one-tenth of 
the net receipts from such, in building a road from the navigable waters 
emptying into the Atlantic, to the Ohio.and through the new sstate. 
This suggestion with a change to five years exemption from taxation and 
one-twentieth expenditure was adopted.’ 

At the second session, December 4, 1805, the first thing on the 
day after the reading of the President’s Message, Mr. Worthington in- 
troduced a resolution that a committee be appointed to examine the Act 
which allowed the people of the Eastern Division of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory to form a State Government, and to report by bill or otherwise. 
On December 5, Messrs Tracy (Ct.), Anderson (Tenn.), Worthington 
(O.), Adams (Mass.), and Wright (Md.) were appointed a committee, 
and on December 28 reported that two per cent. of the proceeds of sale 
of land, etc., amounting to $12,652, were available for use, and that by 
the time the money was needed there would be about $20,000. They 
advised a route from Cumberland, Md., to Wheeling, crossing the Monon- 
gahela at Brownsville (Redstone). 

They also presented a bill to regulate the laying out and making of 
the road. The bill was passed by the Senate, December 27. 

In the House of Representatives, after much debate, the bill at third 
reading, on May 24, passed by vote of 60 to 50.* 

On March 26 the Senate agreed to the amendments and the bill be- 
came a law. 

On February 2, 1807, President Jefferson reported to the Senate 
that he had appointed Joseph Kerr of Ohio, Eli Williams of Maryland and 
Thomas Moore of Maryland, and giving progress of work, etc., etc.’ 

*Do., p. 1043. 

5 Do., pp. 214, 1209. 

1 History of Congress, p. 631. 

2 Adams’s Writings of Albert Gallatin, p. 76. 

8 History of Congress, 1806-09, pp. 16, 22, 42-43, 321, 517, 8365. 

1 History of Congress, p. 51; Searight Hist. of National Road, p. 28 
et seq. 
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This message, with the reports, was referred to Messrs. Worthington, 
Tracey and Giles (Va.). Mr. Worthington brought in a bill appropriating 
$259,000 for the road, which was passed by the Senate February 26, but 
after being read twice in the House of Representatives, was indefinitely 
postponed, March 30, 1807,? and as Mr. Worthington went out of office 
that day his connection with the Cumberland road appropriations ceased. 

In this Nirftth Congress Mr. Worthington voted for the Adminis- 
tration measures, to suspend trade with St. Domingo, to prohibit im- 
portation of certain goods, and in the debate on British Aggression on 
American Ships made a speech, the only one that I find reported during 
this term in the Senate. 

He brought in a bill for the relief of the Gallipolis Settlers, was 
chairman of the committee to whom was referred the bill for the division 
of Indiana Territory; also of a committee to examine and report what 
alterations or amendments were necessary to the laws for the sale of 
public lands; also of one to inquire into the expediency of altering the 
Act of March 3, 1803, relating to the lands allowed for the support of 
schools in the Virginia Military District of Ohio* 

On November 25, 1806, in writing to President Jefferson, Gallatin 
said: “Whatever relates to land cannot be too closely watched. Worth- 
ington is the only one in the Senate, since Breckenridge left, who under- 
stands the subject. He has been perfectly faithful in that respect, trying 
to relieve as much as possible the purchasers generally from being hard 
pressed for payment.’ 

The great question of Canal Navigation was now to the front and 
the elaborate schemes of a system along the eastern coast to avoid the 
dangers of the coasting trade was under discussion. The Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal was planned and aid asked from Congress. 

Mr. Worthington, on February 25, submitted a resolution calling 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury for a report on the cost, plans ,etc., 
o1 the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal and on the 26th one for <a report 
to the Senate at their next session as to the practicability and probable 
expense of a turnpike-road throughout the Atlantic States, from Wash- 
ington northeast and southwest, together with his opinion of route, plans 
for application of such aid as Government might give, etc. 

On the next day, February 28, Mr. Worthington withdrew his reso- 
lutions of the 25th and 26th and offered the following, which was adopted 
by a vote of 22 to 3 on March 3, the last day of his term: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to pre- 
pare and report to the Senate at their next session a'plan for the applica- 
tion of such means as are within the power of Congress, to the purpose of 
opening roads and making canals; together with a statement of the under- 
takings of that nature which, as objects of public improvement, may 





2Do., p. 90, 624, 682. 
8 Session of 1806-07, pp. 18, 35, 221. 
Writings or A. Gallatin, I, 323. 
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require and demand the aid of Government; also a statement of the works 
of the nature mentioned which have been commenced, the progress which 
has been made in them, and the means and prospect of their being com- 
pleted, and all such information, as in the opinion of the Secretary, shall 
be material, in relation to the objects of this resolution.® 


He was succeeded in the Senate by his brother-in-law, Gov. 
Tiffin. 

At this time John Quincy Adams in his diary wrote of 
Worthington: “He is a man of plausible, insinuating address, 
and of indefatigable activity in the pursuit of his purposes. He 
has seen something of the world and without much education of 
any other sort, has acquired a sort of polish in his manners and a 
kind of worldly wisdom which may perhaps more properly be 
called cunning.” 

Mr. Worthington was a man devoted to his family. His cor- 
respondence with his wife shows clearly how much the enforced 
absence caused by public service grieved him and at the same 
time shows how thoroughly he considered that public service a 
matter of duty. “Although deeply sensible of the privations en- 
tailed upon himself and those most dear to his heart by these un- 
-ceasing sacrifices for the public good, and often resolved to with- 
draw himself within the domestic circle, he was unable, to the last,. 
to overcome his instinctive aspirations for the State he loved ‘so 
well, and was seldom long absent from her service.” His service 
cost him much in a money point of view and it was only by the 
careful and efficient management of Mrs. Worthington that his. 
neglected business was kept in hand. 

The burdens of the management of, the large property, and 
the exercise of a most generous hospitality, to foreign gentlemen 
on their travels, Congressmen from the South and West, army 
officers passing through Ohio, State politicians, Indian chieftains, 
and personal friends, together with constant demands on his and 
her benevolence, made her position, in her husband’s absence, a 
very arduous one. Her success as hostess and manager prove her 





5 History of Congress, 1806-’07, pp. 89, 92, 96. See also Adams’s Me- 
moirs of John Quincy Adams, I, 452, 529. 

6 Adams’s Memoirs, I, p. 377. 

1 Private Memoirs, p. 46. 
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ability, and to her is due no small part of the results of her 
husband’s career. 

The four years from 1807 to 1811 were spent in the building 
of and settling in his mansion of Adena and in the care of his 
affairs. He was Adjutant General of the State 1807-9. 

On December 3, 1810, Return J. Meigs, Jr., resigned as Sen- 
ator to become Governor, and on the 1oth Mr. Worthington was 
elected, on the sixth ballot, by a vote of 35 to 31 for ex-Governor 
Samuel Huntington, to fill out the term expiring March 4, 1815. 

Mr. Worthington’s second term covered the third session 
of the Eleventh, the two sessions of the Twelfth, two, and a part 
of the third session of the Thirteenth Congress. He appeared 
and took the oath January 8, 1811, and his resignation was read 
December 14, 1814.” 

During these four years he was unquestionably the authority 
in the Senate on all questions concerning the Public Domain, be- 
ing always on the Committee on Public Lands, and most of the 
time its chairman.’ 

He introduced the bill for the establishment of the General 
Land Office, which passed the Senate February 27, and became 
a law April 24, 1812,“ under which law Edward Tiffin was ap- 
pointed Commissioner. 

He was always watchful of the interests of the Cumberland 
Road, obtaining in the, Eleventh Congress, an appropriation of 
$30,000, to finish the first section. 

He was also on the Committee on Manufactures, and chair- 
man of that on Indian Affairs.’ 

Having always supported the measures of the Democratic 
party until the question of the declaration of war came before 
Congress in 1812, he opposed this policy, on the ground of the 
unprepared condition of the country, and voted against the 
bill, and against his party. 

The following, from a letter to his wife under date of June 
7, 1812, shows his mind: 





2 History of Congress, 1810--11, p. 87, 1814-15, p. 133. 

8 Do., 1810-11, pp. 95, 104, 115, 127, 173, 292; 1811-12, pp. 19, 21; 1812-13, 
pp. 25, 27; 1813-14, p. 21. ‘ 

*Do., 1811-12, pp. 107, 130, 211, 
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“The measure alluded to in my last (the declaration of war) has 
been decided. I have done my duty and satisfied my conscience. Thous— 
ands of the innocent will suffer, but I have borne my testimony against it, 
and I thank God, my mind is tranquil. What comfort there is in having 
done ones duty conscientiously! I care not for popularity and I only 
desire to know that I have acted for the best. Now that the step is 
taken I am bound to submit to the will of the majority and use my best 
exertions to save my country from ruin.” 


This latter determination he carried out and as long as he 
was in the Senate, he voted with the war party for all of their 
revenue, military, and economic measures.* 

He paid the penalty for his independence. When the Sec- 
ond Session met, November 2, 1812, while he was not ignored 
altogether, he was the last of seven chosen on the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and Military Affairs; the third of five on the 
Militia, and the chairmanship of the Public Land Committee 
was given to Mr. Magruder, from the new state of Louisiana.‘ 

In the Thirteenth Congress, which met May 24, 1813, his 
unpopularity was more plainly shown. Jeremiah Morrow, the 
new Senator from Ohio, was placed at the head of the Public 
Lands Committee with Mr. Worthington as the second mem- 
ber and Mr. Tait, a new Senator from Tennessee, as the other 
member.” Although he was one of the few old leaders left, he 
was placed on no other committee. 

His daughter, in the Private Memoir, says that in the early 
part of this year, in April, during the siege of Fort Meigs, 
when all Ohio trembled for fear that its fall would bring the 
savages upon them, he, with his friend Maj. William Oliver 
disguised as Indians, and guided by a friendly Indian, took a 
message to the fort, promising supplies of provisions, and that 
they lurked about till these assurances were thrown into the fort, 
in a letter wrapped around an arrow.° 

His letters to his wife all express his mortification at the 
misconduct of the war.’ The disasters and misfortunes of this 





2 Private Memoirs, pp. 60-61. 
8 History of Congress, 1811-12, pp. 34, 235, 267, 237, 304, 305, 309, 311; 
1812-13, pp. 32, 46, 60, 74, 84, 91, 96, 123-33; 1813-14, pp. 47, 54, 58, 65, 71. 
#Do., 1812-13, pp. 18, 25, 57. 
5 History of Congress, 1813-14, p. 21. 
6 Private Memoirs, p. 62; see also Atwater’s Ohio, Ist ed., p. 217. 
7 Private Memoirs, p. 63. 
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summer, so clearly the result of the unreadiness for war, so 
proved the wisdom of his objections and of his position that 
he regained the popularity he had lost, and when Congress met 
again, December 6, 1813, in its Second Session, he stept to his 
place in the front rank as a leader, being chosen chairman of 
the most important committee, that on Military Affairs." The 
Bills from that committee show his activity in legislation.’ 

At the Third Session, which met September 19, 1814, he 
was chosen chairman of the Militia Committee, and on Novem- 
ber 8 introduced a bill for a Uniform System of Militia. Noth- 
ing was done with it, as he soon after left the Senate.* 

During these sessions he was invariably present at the open- 
ing of the session, and his name appears as answering most of 
the calls for ayes and nays. He made but one short speech in 
favor of a recess of six weeks, in 1812, before the war was de- 
clared.“. He was emphatically a working member. 

It is of interest to notice that he voted for the extension of 
Robert Fulton’s patents;’ for the annuity to Gen. St. Clair;° 
for the Bill to choose Presidential Electors by Districts,’ and 
he supported President Madison in the nomination of Albert Gal- 
latin for Peace Commissioner. 

He voted against the publication of the Henry Letters,’ and 
against the licensing of two lotteries in Georgetown.’ He re- 
ported favorably the bill for a canal around Mason’s Island in 
the Potomac River, just as in his first term, he had favored 
the early canal projects.” 

On December 20, 1813, he introduced a bill, for the estab- 
lishment of an additional Military Academy, at or near Pitts- 
burg, but this bill was defeated for final passage by a vote of 
16 to 17 April 14, 1814.” 

1 History of Congress, 1813-14, p. 545. 

2Do., pp. 633, 637, 660, 663, 673, 682, 692, 724, 737, 765. 

*Do., 1814-15, pp. 16, 40. 
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In the Thirteenth Congress appeared Rufus King, as a Fed- 
eralist Senator from New York. Mr. Worthington soon formed 
with him a deep and lasting friendship. How deep is shown 
by his daughter’s quotation of Mr. King’s words during his last 
illness, in 1826: “My child, I wish to send a message through 
you to your father; tell him that I esteem and love him none 
the less; that I can never forget the noble sacrifices of his pa- 
triotism. No other man could have done what he has done for 
Ohio; no other ten men would have made the personal sacrifices 
that he has made for the state.’ 

The Thirteenth General Assembly of Ohio met in Chilli- 
cothe on Monday, December 5, 1814, and on the following day, 
in joint session, they opened and counted the vote for Gover- 
nor. There were then thirty-eight counties in Ohio, and it 
appears that Thomas Worthington had carried twenty-nine, with 
a total vote of 15,879, while Othniel Looker, of Hamilton, had 
carried nine with a vote of 6,171. There were some remarkable 
figures. Worthington carried Jefferson county, 1532 to 6; Lick- 
ing county, 553 to 5; Athens county, 319 to 7; Coshocton county, 
248 to 1, and in Washington, Knox and Tuscarawas counties 
there were no votes against him. 

A joint committee was appointed later in the day to wait 
upon him and announce his election and ascertain when it would 
be convenient for him to take the oath of office. 

On the next day he sent in his resignation as Senator. The 
committee appointed for the purpose reported that they had 
waited upon Mr. Worthington, informed him of his election 
and that he would take the oath of office the following day at 
eleven o'clock.’ 

On December 8, the two houses met in the Representatives’ 
chamber, Mr. Worthington was duly installed into the office of 
Governor and delivered an address, in which he set forth his 
own motives; called attention to the failure of the peace nego- 
tiations at Ghent, and the need for united support of the Gov- 
ernment; deprecated the evils of party spirit in its extreme form, 
saying: “If party division had not greatly affected the energies 





12 Private Memoir, p. 77. 
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of the nation can any one believe * * * that with a proper 
management of its affairs, three campaigns would have passed 
by with so little effect on the enemy.” He called attention to 
the responsibility that lay upon officials and exhorted all to be 
of good courage.* 

On December 21 and.on December 23, he sent to the Leg- 
islature two long messages setting forth in the first, defects in 
the militia laws and lack or waste of equipment; and in the 
second, the defenceless condition of the northern frontier, especi- 
ally against the savages, enclosing a copy of a plan of defense that 
he had submitted to the Secretary of War when he was last in 
Washington. 

He wished to have organized and equipped five regiments of 
militia, to be drilled and provided with camp equipage, but to 
receive no pay or rations unless actually called out, and to be 
credited with their tours of duty of six months, as soon as 
equipped. (The militia was then classified and expected to 
serve in classes for periods of six months each.) The Gover- 
nor believed that this plan would afford individuals time to 
prepare for the performance of their duties and would also 
provide arms, camp equipage, and discipline, and all at small 
expense.” 

Bills were introduced to carry out these plans, but were 
defeated, as were other modified bills of the same nature.’ 

Again, February 13, 1815, the Governor, in a message, called 
the legislative attention to the matter. It was referred to a 
committee, but little came of it and the Legislature adjourned 
on February 16. 

In his message to the Fourteenth General Assembly, which 
convened at Chillicothe on December 4, 181 5, Governor Worth- 
ington congratulated them on the Peace; offered the acknowl- 
edgments of the State to “The brave men who defended the 
country in its difficulties and dangers;” advised the members 
“to set an example of piety, and gratitude to God, and industry 
and moral rectitude’ in the discharge of their duties; to develop 
and call into action the resources of the state; and ‘to provide 
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for future exigencies by the establishment of funds, which may 
be resorted to in times of difficulty and necessity, and for the 
education and morals of the present and rising generations ;’ 
to consider what can be done to improve the judiciary system 
and to increase the salaries of the Suprerme and Circuit Judges. 

He makes a long argument for the better use of the so- 
called “Three percent Fund” (so called from the three percent 
of the sales of public lands set aside by the government for 
road-building in Ohio) in the improvement of roads and for 
better systems and larger tax for highways. He urges a better 
system for the militia, and especially the purchase of arms and 
equipment, referring to his message of December 20, 1814. He 
calls to mind the system of caring for the few paupers among 
them, reprobates the’ harsh laws of deportation, and the cus- 
tom of auctioneering of the care of the poor, and recommends 
that each county establish “Poor Farms.” 

The Senate appointed committees to take into consideration 
the portions of the message on Roads and Highways; on Edu- 
cation and Morals, and on the Poor. The House appointed on 
Militia, and a joint committee took up the matter of the Ju- 
diciary.” ; 

The Committee on Education and Morals reported that the 
state was then too poor to legislate on the subject of education, 
and that the laws then in force were “sufficient to afford all 
aid to morality, that can be reasonably expected of penal laws.” 

The Poor Laws were revised and an act passed covering 
the management by overseers, and another allowing county 
commissioners to erect and establish county poor houses “when- 
ever in. their opinion such a measure will be proper and ad- 
vantageous.”” The judicial system was reorganized, a fourth 
Supreme Judge and two additional circuits provided.” The 
Road laws were revised and unified, but the Governor’s sugges- 
tions as to the Three Per Cent Fund were ignored.“ All that 
could be secured in the matter of the Militia was a resolution 
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instructing the Delegation in Congress to favor a uniform militia 
law.” 

On the 20th of December, a long message was sent favoring 
the Bank Taxing policy and enclosing a report of Ralph Os- 
born, State Auditor, on the subject, and also suggesting some 
changes in the matter of the sale of a non-resident’s land for 
delinquent taxes. The Governor suggested that a portion of 
the land should be forfeited and after two years’ allowance for 
redemption, sold at public sale instead of the sale of the whole 
tract. The legislature did not change the tax law, but did de- 
bate over the Bank Tax question during the whole session, finally 
passing a law on the matter.* 

At this session the Legislature voted to move the books, 
papers and money of the State to Columbus, the new buildings 
being ready.’ 

On December 2, 1816, the Fifteenth General Assembly met 
in Columbus. The Governor’s message, read the next day, con- 
gtatulated the members on the general peace throughout the 
world, with the exception of South America, and asserted that 
those peoples struggling for their liberty were entitled to the 
best wishes of the people of Ohio. He further said, “Among 
the objects which claim your particular attention are the Pub- 
lic Schools and the means of improving the minds of the rising 
generation; the navigable rivers and the public roads of the 
State.” He calls attention to the way in which the navigable 
rivers are obstructed by dams, and recommends a tax on the 
lands of the counties through which the rivers run sufficient to 
render navigation in them more safe and certain. He argues 
for an increased tax and labor on the roads and a better use of 
the Three Percent Fund, suggesting the incorporation of turn- 
pike companies, and the subscription to the stock of these by 
the State to the amount of that fund. (For the year 1817 it 


was $60,000. ) 
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He refers to the advantages of the site of the new Capital 
and requests the patience of the members with the present in- 
conveniences." 

On December 6, 1817, in joint session, the Speaker of the 
Senate opened and published the returns of votes for Gover- 
nor.” It appeared that Thomas Worthington had 22,931, James 
Dunlap 6,295, and Ethen Allen Brown 1,607. He carried all 
but ten of the forty-three counties. The inaugural took place 
on the 9th, and Governor Worthington addressed the Legisla- 
ture, congratulating them on the general comfort and happiness 
in the state, and the freedom from political asperity. He directs 
their attention to the Penitentiary Report and to some defects 


~ in the criminal law in the matter, especially of the penitentiary 


sentences for minor offences. He argues for humane treatment 
of the prisoner and for efforts toward his reform, and recom- 
mends. that the prisoner receive at the expiration of his sentence 
the net proceeds of his labor, as such a course would encourage 
industry and reformation; providing, however, that this privilege 
should be forfeited on a second conviction. 

He also called their attention to the new capitol and grounds. 

Some revision was made in the criminal law.’ The matter 
of the Penitentiary was referred to a committee, and after a 
recommendation of removal to Zanesville’ was finally located 
where it now stands, ten acres being given by the proprietors 
of Columbus for that purpose. The next session the matter 
was again before the Legislature and the Governor submitted 
plans procured at his own expense from Philadelphia for the 
structure.” 

On the last day of the session the senate voted down a reso- 
lution to authorize the Governor to improve the public lot (Cap- 
itol Square) and report the expense to the next Assembly.’ 

On December 11, a short message was sent in enclosing a let- 
ter from DeWitt Clinton, President of the Canal Commissioners 
of New York, soliciting the attention of the Ohio Legislature to 


1 Senate Journal 1817, pp. 8-12. 
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the plans of New York for a canal from Lake Erie to the Hud- 
son, and asking, that, as Ohio would participate in the benefits, 
she share in the expense. The Governor said: 


“I recommend to your consideration the propriety of using such 
means as you deem proper to ascertain the practicability and expense of 
the proposed canal. Should the information obtained on these points be 
satisfactory, it will become the duty of the people of Ohio to give all 
the aid in their power towards effecting an object in which they are so 
deeply interested.”* 


A committee, consisting of Messrs. Lucas, Ruggles and 
Wheeler, was appointed to act with a comnrittee from the House 
and on January 27, 1817, a joint resolution was passed: 


“Resolved, That this State will aid as far as its resources will justify 
in making the contemplated canal * * * in such manner as may be 
deemed most advisable, when the plan or system which may be adopted 
by the State of New York may be known; and that his Excellency the 
Governor be requested to open correspondence * * * in order to as- 
certain the practicability and probable expense * * * and communi- 
cate the same to the General Assembly at their next session.” 


This session was chiefly devoted to bills for erecting new 
counties; incorporating banks, turnpikes companies, and towns, 
and leasing school lands. 

The Fifteenth Assembly met December 1, 1817. The next 
day the Governor in his message said: 


(P. 11.) “First, as I consider it most important, I recommend to 
your particular attention the education of the rising generation. * * * 
We have received from the United States means to a very considerable 
extent, which if rightly used would go a great way towards the general 
diffusion of knowledge. To bring these means, with others, into action, 
to devise, organize and put in practice a system of education * * * 
would be the most pleasing duty you could perform. ‘The propriety of 
the measures proposed and the means of effecting it are the subjects 
which should be examined. * * * That we possess the means, if 
earnestly disposed of to effect the object, I have no doubt. It is true. it 
must be a work of time, hence the necessity of commencing it. The 
great difficulty of procuring teachers whose moral character and other 
qualifications fit them to enlighten the minds and shape the morals of 
the rising generation, even when suitable compensation can be made, is 


*Senate Journal, 1817, p. 67. 
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evident. * * * With a view to effecting this object (providing suit- 
able teachers) I recommend to the Assembly the propriety of establish- 
ing at the seat of government a free school, at which shall be taught the 
different branches of an English education at the expense of the State to 
such number of boys, children of parents unable to educate them, and no 
others, as the legislature may deem proper. That whenever young mer 
thus educated, shall become qualified for that purpose, they shall, when 
proper salaries are furnished them, have the preference of employment 
in the public schools of the State, and shall be obliged to serve as 
teachers of the schools until they are twenty-one years of age, and after- 
wards so long as they conduct themselves well, have the preference of 
employment.” 


He again calls their attention to the public roads, laments 
the waste and lack of responsibility, again recommends his plan 
for the investment of the Three percent Fund’ in the stock of 
turnpike roads. 

He argues for the encouragement of domestic manufactures 
and urges the propriety of their setting the example to their 
constituents by the use of the manufactured articles of the state. 

He notes that in the fifteen years of life under the consti- 
tution the population has increased from 80,000 to over 500,000, 
and the counties from nine to forty-eight, and that some pro- 
visions of the constitution well calculated for a small population 
have become burdensome for a large one, making necessary:a 
useless taxation. 

He believes that shortly many provisions will be impos- 
sible of execution and that by a change of provisions, fully one- 
half the expense can be saved and government better admin- 
istered, therefore he advises the necessary steps for such altera- 
tions as may be necessary. 

He states that from the contingent fund voted January 28, 
1817, he has secured the articles there directed and has also 
purchased a small but valuable collection of books which are 
intended as the commencement of a library for the state. - “In 
the performance of this act,” he says, “I was guided by what |] 
conceived the best interests of the state by placing within reach 
of the representatives of the people such information as will aid 
them in the discharge of the important duties they are to per- 
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form.” On the 6th, the Governor sent to the Senate a list of 
the books and a copy of the rules and regulations adopted by 
him till the Legislature should see fit to change them. In his 
report of the contingent fund’ it appears that the books cost 
$945.67. On January 17, 1818, Gustavus Swan, the member for 
Franklin county, offered a resolution* that the General Assembly 
accept the library purchased by the Governor and that a joint 
committee be appointed to adopt rules and regulations. His res- 
olution was passed by the House and on the same day by the 
Senate." The report of this committee was adopted on the 29th.’ 

A message of December 10° placed before the Assembly 
what information had been obtained relative to the Erie Canal 
and terms of settlement with the proprietors of Columbus; urged 
the reform of laws regarding commitments for slight offences 
to the Penitentiary; recommended purchase of books of field 
exercises for the Infantry and the alteration of the Militia law 
in such way as to improve the efficiency of officers, specifying 
six changes; referred to the fact that the N. W. boundary had 
been surveyed, and enclosed report of the Auditor with sugges- 
tions as to alterations in the revenue laws. 

On January Io,’ in giving notice of appointments made dur- 
ing recess, and of resignations he directs attention to the N. W. 
corner of the state, to which the Indian title has been extin- 
guished, and urges the Assembly to divide it into sixteen counties 
twenty-four miles square and petition Congress to donate one 
section near the center of each for a county seat, one-half the 
land to be sold for county buildings and one-half for schools. 
On this a committee was appointed, who on the 17th reported‘ 
in favor of the plan, but as that the ratification of the treaty 
was not yet reported, it would be indelicate ‘to memorialize 
Congress, and they recommended that the next Assembly take 
up the matter. This passed the Senate January 22.° 
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In transmitting to the Assembly a list of Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s works presented to the State through J. Q. Adams, late 
Minister to England, he takes the opportunity (Jan. 20),’ to 
inform his fellow-citizens that he does not desire to be a can- 
didate for Governor at the next election, and says, 


“I have deemed this early notice proper, in order to give the good 

people of Ohio full time to select a successor,—on the present occasion I 
should do injustice to you, to them, my successor, or ta my own sense 
of propriety, if I did not frankly express the opinions which I have 
formed from holding the office for the last three years. 
“The extraordinary increase of population in the state has in- 
creased in the same proportion the duties of the office of Governor and 
makes it necessary he should spend much of his time at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, indeed I have no hesitation in saying, the interests of the state 
would be promoted by his residence there. If the example of the oldest 
and most experienced states of the Union, who have found it necessary to 
make provision for the residence of the executive at the seat of Govern- 
ment is to have any weight, the propriety of such a masure will be ad- 
mitted. 

“Considering the increased duties of the Governor of Ohio and that 
the situation in which he is placed necessarily involves him in expenses 
which if avoided would subject him to general censure and if incurred 
will not be justified by the compensation now allowed, I feel it my duty 
to recommend earnestly, to your consideration the propriety of making 
such suitable provision for the next governor of the state as you may 
deem right and proper. 


On the 28th, the House and Senate passed a vote of thanks 
to the Governor.’ 

The session was almost entirely occupied with legislation 
concerning the erection of new counties and little heed was 
paid to the Governor’s suggestions. A bill for the management 
of the schools was introduced in the Senate, discussed and 
recommitted.*”, A Committee on Roads was appointed which 
brought in a bill that passed the Senate’ on January 15, but it 
did not become a law. On the matter of manufactures, the 
appointed committee reported a resolution advising the succeed- 
ing legislators to appear in clothing of domestic manufacture, 
but nothing of importance was done. 
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The Seventeenth Assembly met December 7, 1818, and on 
that afternoon the annual message was received and read, be- 
ginning as follows ** 


“Among the measures which I have heretofore recommended to the 
Legislature for their consideration, and on which they have not acted, a 
good plan for the education of the rising generation has been considered 
first in importance. Time, and further reflection have confirmed me in 
the opinions I have communicated; and from a sense of duty to the state, 
I must again recommend the subject to your attention.” 


He argues the matter for a page or so very forcibly, saying: 


“I am fully convinced, it is the duty of the Legislature to adopt, 
with as little delay as possible, a system for the establishment of elementary 
schools throughout the state.” 


He further says: 


“Next to a well regulated system of education the internal improve- 
ments of the state require the attention of the Legislature, especially the 
navigable streams and public highways.” 


He refers then to his former communications with the added 
reference to the increasing population, and lays before them a 
copy of a letter and map sent by him to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, concerning public roads in Ohio. 

He says also: 


“The disordered state of the paper currency of the country will 
claim your attention. The people of the state look to you for such remedy 
as may be within your power. The obstacles * * * cannot be dis— 
guised, indeed I fear it may be found impracticable to answer public ex— 
pectation.” He also says: “The Agriculture and Manufactures of the 
state are objects at all times worthy of the attention of the General As— 
sembly, under the present circumstances they are especially so. A proper 
attention to the roads and navigable streams are the best means of pro- 
moting the former. * * * I feel fully satisfied by setting an example 
yourselves in using domestic apparel * * * much can be done. 

“The act to authorize the establishment of Poor Houses, leaves it 
discretionary with the Commissioners to purchase land on which to erect 
a poor house. The advantage to every county from purchasing lands 
before the price becomes advanced, and by maintaining the poor in houses 
erected for that purpose are so evident as in my opinion to make it the 
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duty of the commissioners to purchase lands with the least delay. The 
present mode of maintaining the poor, besides the extraordinary expense 
it incurs, is not calculated to ensure them even humane treatment. Put 
off to the highest bidder, their food, raiment and treatment must be pro- 
portionately wretched. I recommend that the act be so amended as to 
effect the objects just stated.” 


The Governor states that the United States Government had 
charged against Ohio nearly 1,200 stands of arms. Knowing 
that this was a wrong accounting, he says that he gathered all 
receipts and vouchers possible and went to Washington for the 
purpose of closing this account. 

He shows that this has been effected on just and liberal 
principles and that the state is entitled to $100,000 worth of 
arms, which will be sent on as soon as a proper place is prepared 
for them, and recommends a State Arsenal at Columbus. 

He states that since the last session he has attended as many 
of the musters of the officers of the militia as possible, and feels 
great satisfaction with the disposition of the officers of the four- 
teen brigades reviewed. 

He refers to his message of January Io in regard to the part 
of the state lately secured by treaty from the Indians, and en- 
closes maps of the survey of the Michigan line. The following 
is worthy of notice: 


“I can not close this communication without calling your attention 
to one other subject, which I sincerely hope you will take into serious 
consideration and make such provisions as the case requires. The im- 
moderate use of ardent spirits is productive of much evil in society. I 
remind you, etc., etc. * * * Nothing aids more in the practice of this 
vice, than what are usually called tippling houses, or dram shops. I 
have no doubt the putting down of such houses would have the best 
effects as they are really nuisances in society.” 


He closes with an exhortation to maintain the principles of 
republicanism established by the founders, and an expression of 
his feelings on parting with many with whom he had long been 
associated in public life. 

In his letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, referred to 
above, he urges’ the extension of the National Road west from 


1 House Journal, 1819, p. 20. 
1 House Journal, 1819, p. 35. 
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Wheeling, through Columbus to St. Louis, stating that it then 
took the mail forty days from Washington to St. Louis, but on 
a well constructed road it could be done in eighteen days at 
most. He asks aid for a road from Washington, Pa., through 
Steubenville to the mouth of the Cuyahoga river; from Zanes- 
ville to Maysville or Limestone, Ky. (the old Zane Trail) ; from 
Portsmouth via Columbus to Sandusky, and from Cincinnati to 
the Miami of Lake Erie (the Maumee). 

“A He describes the navigable rivers and shows that the Big 
Miami and St. Marys branch of the Miami of the lakes might 
be connected by canal, and that other connections at head waters 
might be made, with only a short portage. 

On the 8th, the Assembly canvassed the returns for Governor 
and found that Ethan Allen Brown had 30,194 votes and James 
Dunlap 8,075° and a resolution was passed that the Speaker of 
the Senate write Mr. Brown informing him of his election and 
requesting his attendance to enter upon his duties. 

Committees were appointed on those parts of the message 
relating to intemperance’ and salaries, a joint committee on 
paper currency, a committee on a State Arsenal, and one on the 
Revenue System ;* on Education ;> on Manufactures.” 

On December I1, a short message was sent’ stating that dur- 
ing the summer of 1817 he had gone to Washington, Philadelphia 
and New York to settle the accounts for arms with the United 
States; obtained information relative to the State Prison; pur- 
chased books for the library, in which journeys the state incurred 
no expense; that on a second journey to Washington, in Febru- 
ary, when the final settlement for arms was accomplished, he had 
charged his expenses to the contingent fund, of which he en- 
closed an account; that he had allowed. the Adjutant General 
traveling expenses for reviewing the militia, but nothing for his 
services. 

He also reported in a separate message that Ethan Allen 
Brown had resigned as one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, 





2Do., pp. 38, 70. 

3 Do., pp. 63-66, 74. 
4Do., pp. 67, 72. 

5 Do., p. 72. 

6 Do., p. 67. 
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° 
and on that afternoon the Governor elect appeared, took the 
oath and delivered his inaugural.’ 

The Legislature soon passed an act to regulate taverns,” pro- 
viding that taverns should be established only on petition; 
should pay a license fee; should not give credit for liquor above 
the amount of fifty cents, and should never recover more than 
fifty cents for liquor in a suit at law; that no Justice’s Court 
should be held at a tavern; that allowing drunkenness, or revel- 
ling, should be punished by a fine of $50 and a four months 
suspension of license, and providing a fine of $20 for selling 
without a license. This was the only special recommendation 
of Governor Worthington’s enacted into law at this session, but 
the Senate’ passed a resolution recommending electors to vote 
for or against a constitutional convention, which the House 
agreed to; and the Senate Committee on Poor reported a plan 
for caring for the poor of the state, somewhat similar to the 
present plan for the care of the insane, but the bill finally passed 
made no changes in the system." 

The Joint Committee on Education reported and the House 
agreed to the report January 29, but the Senate postponed the 
whole matter till the following December.’ 

Within a month after his leaving the Governor’s chair, an 
election was held of a successor to Jeremiah Morrow as U. S. 
Senator. Gov. Worthington was the logical candidate of the 
Republicans, being by far their ablest and most influential man, 
but the factions of the party were at work against him, and 
united on Col. William A. Trimble of Hillsboro, who repre- 
sented that section in the State Senate, and whose only qualifi- 
cation for the office was that he had been frightfully wounded 
in the battle of Fort Erie a few years before. 

Col. Trimble died in office in December, 1821, and in the 
struggle for the vacancy the opponents of Mr. Worthingtorm 
united on Governor Ethan Allen Brown and won by one vote. 
The following are the records of the contest.’ 





7Do., p. 75. 

8 Session Laws, 1819, p. 11. 

® House Journal, 1819, pp. 138, 142; Senate Journal, 1819, p. 139. 
1Do., p. 230. 

2 Senate Journal, 1819, p. 372. 

8’ Taylor, Ohio in Congress, p. 100. 
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January 30, 1819. 


1st Ballot. 2d. 3d. 4th. 
William. A. Trimble (Rep)........ 25 29 34 48 
Thomas Worthington (Rep.)....... 31 36 38 25 
est Latees CIs 6 ccciscsicsicas 16 3 1 0 
Demet TIN CIEE) o cocncdsccxaseans 19 22 18 18 


January 3, 1822. 


Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. Sth. 6th. 7th. 8th. 9th. 
Ethan A. Brown (Rep.)... 26 30 32 35 38 39 48 49 51 
Thomas Worthington (Rep.) 32 33 35 36 38 46 47 49 50 
John McLean (Fed.)...... 22 24 25 26 25 16 0 0 0 
ee Oe 20 13 9 + 0 0 6 3 0 


Although in December, 1824, at the expiration of Mr. 
Brown’s term some twenty of Mr. Worthington’s friends cast a 
complimentary vote for him in the contest that ended in the elec- 
tion of William Henry Harrison, this may be considered the 
end of his efforts for office. The reason for his defeat is to be 
found in the sentiment that we now call Populist. 

From 1817 to 1823 Ohio was suffering from the curse of a 
depreciated currency. Farm produce brought very little money, 
ard that little was paper. The sufferers laid all blame at the 
door of the banks. Mr. Worthington was a bank director and a 
man of wealth, and was probably called a “Gold Bug” and an 
aristocrat. 

Then, too, sectional jealousy probably played a part, and 
other sections of the state thought Chillicothe had “had enough.” 

The result was that the only Republican who could have 
wielded any influence for Ohio in the National Senate was left 
at home, and first an invalid “old soldier’ and secondly a respec- 
table jurist of strictly local reputation was sent to cast the party 
vote on party questions. 

In 1818-19 the farmers of the Scioto Valley discussed the 
formation of an agricultural society, and on February 13, 1819, 
at an adjourned meeting at Watson’s tavern in Chillicothe, George 
Renick chairman, and Edward King secretary, Mr. Worthington 
from the committee appointed to prepare a constitution, made a 
report of one, which was adopted with some amendments and 
officers were elected: President, Thomas Worthington; Vice 
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President, George Renick ; Secretary, Edward King, and nine Di- 
rectors, among them David B. McComb, the Governor’s son-in- 
law, who was then carrying on the woolen mills on Paint Creek, 
and a wool and woolen store in Chillicothe. 

The society advertised a list of premiums and held a fair on 
November 3 with much success. Most of the cattle prizes were 
taken by the various Renicks, but one first prize went to the Gov- 
ernor’s herd.’ 

Governor Worthington’s recommendations to the Legislature 
in the matters of a constitutional convention, of education and of 
the canals, were of great interest to him. The convention question 
was submitted to the people in 1819,” and defeated, evidently from 
a fear that a convention might change the right of suffrage and 
might alter the provisions in regard to slavery. The Committee 
on Education reported to the House January 29, 1819, but the 
Senate indefinitely postponed the matter.” The canal bills met the A 
same fate.“ In view of these failures, he offered himself as a can- 
didate to the House from Ross County, was elected and served 
in the Twentieth and Twenty-first General Assemblies, 1821-23. 
In both sessions he was on the Committee of Privileges and 
Elections, and in both on the Finance Committee, introducing 
and having charge of the appropriation bills. He tried in each 
assembly to put through a bill for a constitutional convention, 
but failed each time.’ 

On December 6, 1821, he was appointed on the committee toX 
consider that part of the Governor’s Message relating to canals, 
which committee by Micajah T. Williams, Chairman, reported 
January 3 with a detailed report and a bill authorizing an exam- 
ination. This bill became a law January 31, 1822, and appointed 
Thomas Worthington, Benjamin Tappan, Ethan A. Brown, Al- 
fred Kelley, Jeremiah Morrow, Isaac Minor and E. Buckingham, 
Jr., commissioners to investigate four routes for a canal and re- 
port to the next assembly.” To the next assembly two reports 





1 The Chillicothe Supporter, 1819, Feb. 17, 24; Apr. 24; Nov. 16. 

2Senate Journal, 1819, p. 189, House Journal, p: 142. 

3 Do., 1819, p. 372; do., p. 332. 

“House Journal, 1819, pp. 139, 280, 332, 509, 517, 552. 

5 Do., 1821, pp. 73, 125, 274; do., 1822, pp. 51, 81, 87: 

€O. L. 1822, p. 31. ° s 
3 Vol. XII — 4. 
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were made by Mr. Worthington,’ and a long report by James 
Geddes, the Engineer.’ | A supplemental bill was passed with great 
difficulty just at the close of the session, appointing M. T. Wil- 
liams in place of Morrow; directing the employment of sufficient 
engineers; directing the commissioners to accept donations of 


land or money; to ascertain if loans could be made; to appoint - 


two of their number on a per diem of $2.00 to attend to the sur- 
veys and report.* The final laws were passed in 1825.° During 
this session Mr. Worthington procured the passage of a law for 
improving the navigation of the Scioto River, south of the north 
line of Pickaway county.’ 

His daughter says,’ That at the formal opening of work on 
the canal system, near Newark, July 4, 1825, when DeWitt Clin- 
ton of New York, broke the first ground and threw the first 
shovelful of earth, that the second was removed by Gov. Wor- 
thington, who was properly the leading Ohio citizen present. 
Jeremiah Morrow was then Governor. Mr. Clinton, a few days 
after the celebration, made a visit to Adena, remaining several 
days. President Monroe, on his visit in 1819, with Generals 
Brown, McComb, Cass and others, were guests there. 

Mr. Worthington, early in life joined the Masonic Fraternity. 
Martin’s History of Franklin County states that when New Eng- 
land Lodge No. 4 was organized at Worthington, Ohio, June 28, 
1808, the officers were installed on that day by him, according to 
letters for that purpose from the Grand Lodge of the State of 
Connecticut. 

About 1820, financial disaster overtook Mr. Worthington, 
through the dishonesty of one whom he had too much trusted. 
Gen. Samuel Finley was appointed Receiver of Public Moneys 
in the early days, and Mr. Worthington became one of his bonds- 
men. It was discovered that General Finley was not only a de- 
faulter, but that he had conveyed away his property so as to com- 
pletely cover it up. Mrs. Peter blames the U. S. District Attor- 





7 House Journal, 1823, pp. 135, 175, 268. 

1 House Journal, 1823, p. 179. 

22 0. L. 24 (1823). 

8 Rates, Life of Alfred Kelley, chap. VI; see also, Life of M. T. Williams, 
Vol. I of THE QUARTERLY. 

* House Journal, 1823, pp. 152, 266; 2 O. L. 61 (1823). 

5 Private Memoir, 72. * 
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ney for delay in the loss of this property, but whoseosever the 
fault the Worthington estate bore the burden. 

To recover from this Mr. Worthington now undertook ex- 
tensive contracts to supply the Government post at ‘New Orleans, 
Natchez, St. Louis and Newport, Kentucky. These contracts 
demanded long trips, when he was not in good health, and taxed 
his energies to the utmost. 

In 1823, the Scioto Valley was visited with a most malignant 
fever. All the household at Adena were sick, and though none 
died, Mr. Worthington never recovered from its effects. 

In 1825, one one of his visits to New Orleans, Mrs. King 
accompanied him. General La Fayette made his visit to the 
Southwest then and Gov. Worthington, as a guest of the city, 
participated in the ovation prepared for the distinguished French- 
man. 

In 1826, he was advised to try the waters of Saratoga, and 
did so, but with little relief, and his sufferings were aggravated 
by the water. He determined to make a voyage by river to New 
Orleans, taking only his young son William with him. He sent 
the boy back by a friend on April 26, 1827, wrote his last letter 
to his wife, from New Orleans. He says that he “received no 
benefit from the climate, the sudden changes of which proved most 
unfavorable. With such weather I have been extremely unwell, 
having had chills and fever and a severe bilious attack. These 
afflictions are far short of the mercies bestowed on me; they are 
far less than I deserve. I most sincerely desire that the Lord’s 
will may be done. I leave here for New York on the 29th and fear 
I have staid here too long.” A stormy voyage of thirty-five days 
proved disastrous for him. Mr. King’s sons received him in New 
York, wrote to his wife, and sent to West Point for his son 
Thomas. | 

He died June 20, 1827, some hours before his wife reached 
New York. His remains were brought to Ohio, and interred 
with most marked respect. Delegations were present from all 
quarters of the state and thousands gathered around the bier and 
joined the funeral cortege. He was first buried at Adena, but om 





6 Private Memoirs, p. 74. 
7Do., pp. 75-76. 
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Mrs. Worthington’s death, December 24, 1848, it seemed a suita- 
ble occasion to remove the remains to the public cemetery at Chil- 
licothe.’ 

Mr. Worthington was a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, having probably joined that communion under the influ- 
ence of the celebrated Francis Asbury, with whom he corres- 
ponded, and for whom he named his youngest son. His wife and 
daughters were members of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

If one considers that this man was the first Ohio Governor to 
urge free schools for the poor; restriction of the liquor traffic in 
favor of temperance; the building of a governor’s mansion; the 
granting to the prisoner a portion of the net income of his labor 
and making the effort to reform instead of punish him; the estab- 
lishment of a state school for training teachers ;.the establishment 
of county infirmaries, and the more humane treatment of the poor; 
as well as the advocacy of all plans for internal improvement, by 
roads, water courses and finally by canals) one clearly sees the 
statesman instead of the politician. 

He inherited wealth and he spent it freely with his time and 
strength, dying at the early age of fifty-four, worn out in the ser- 
vice of the state he helped to found and build to greatness. He 
was clearly the greatest man of the first generation of Ohio states- 
men. 




















GEORGE CROGHAN. 
BY CHARLES RICHARD WILLIAMS, PH. D., LL. D. 


[Address delivered at Spiegel Grove, Fremont, O., August 1, 1903, 
before the George Croghan Chapter Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, on the occasion of the celebration of the ninetieth anniversary of 
the battle of Ft. Stephenson. Mr. Williams is editor of The Indianapolis 
News. —E. O. R.] 


I. 


“Happy the country that has no history” is an old, old saying. 
It falls trippingly on the tongue. It passes current at unques- 
tioned value in the conversation of men. Hardly ever does one 
stop to doubt its validity or to test its quality. Like most popular 
proverbs it does assuredly voice a common conviction of men; 
it does express an accepted opinion. History busies itself most 
with the great concerns of life; with the emergence and struggle 
for recognition of new and strange forces, with the clash of sys- 
tem with system, of class with class, with the overthrow of gov- 
ernments and the setting up of new forms of polity, with the 
disasters of pestilence and earthquake, of drought and flood, and 
with the horrors and glories, the devastation and triumphs of 
marching cohorts and of warring hosts. When all these things 
are absent, when a country’s life goes on unquickened by new 
emotions, unstirred by large events, dull, monotonous, common- 
place, it is making no history, and it may indeed be happy in a life- 
less and spiritless sort of way. The seasons may give their in- 
crease, men may have corn in the bin and cattle in the byre; but 
if they have no outlook beyond their own contracted horizon, if 
they have no sense of participation in the larger life that was 
before they began to be and that shall grow, with their help or 
without, into “the fuller day,” what a poor thing their happiness 
is! 
“Happy the country that has no history.” Yes, if you will. 
But happier far the country whose history is rich, and full and 
glorious. We live not only in our day and in our deeds. But we 
live also in the glorious deeds of our worthy ancestors. They 
(375 ) 
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sowed and we reap the harvest; they planted, and we enjoy the 
shade and the fruitage; they builded and we sit in their seats 
and bask in the flames on their hearthstones; they fought and we 
share their laurels. All the great deeds done, the sacrifices made, 
the blood shed and the treasure spent in the making of this 
America, “to keep the jewel of Liberty in the family of Free- 
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dom,” give increase of meaning to the words “our country,” and 
make patriotism a more significant and commanding duty. Our 
country is not just this great expanse of territory, with all its 
endless variety of scenic charm and climate, of fruitfulness and 
mineral wealth. It is this, to be sure, but more and better. It is 
every great name emblazoned on our roster of fame. It is every 
heroic event that dignifies our annals. It is Washington and Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton; it is Lincoln and Grant and Hayes. It is 
Bunker Hill and Princeton and Yorktown; it is Fort Stephenson 
and Lake Erie and New Orleans; it is Missionary Ridge and 
Gettysburg and Appomattox. 





gq . 
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II. 


The war of 1812 was not a very important war, and not at 
all, as we can clearly see now, a necessary war. Larger views 
and wiser statesmanship would doubtless have avoided it. There 
were grievances, to be sure, that justified the appeal to arms; 
but no more than had existed for years, and hardly more serious 
than those suffered from France. But France had been friendly 
in our Revolutionary struggle, and we could not quite forget that, 
even though Bonaparte was now France and was seeking to dom- 
inate all Europe. And the buffeting of one’s kinsfolk, especially 
if they put on “superior” or patronizing or contemptuous airs, 
is always hardest to bear. England had never quite recognized 
that this was really a separate and distinct member of the family 
of nations. That fact produced increasing bitterness and rage, 
particularly among the younger men. And they, coming into 
power at last in the Congress of 1811, soon forced an unwilling 
president to advise and accept war. 

Not only was the president really at heart against the war, 
but so were his principal advisers and a large majority of the 
people, especially in the New England states. Moreover the 
country was utterly unprepared for war. Its navy was insignifi- 
cant in number of ships. The army was a mere handful of 
men. Stores and munitions were lacking. Yet the nation at large 
welcomed the declaration of war and entered upon it with all the 
gayety of sublime rashness and buoyant inexperience. 

For the most part the history of the war is now melancholy 
and humiliating reading. Indecision, vacillation and incompe- 
tency at Washington; inexperience, ignorance, stupidity and even 
cowardice among the men placed in command in the field; sur- 
render, defeat, massacres, disgrace — that pretty nearly sums up 
the record of the first few months of the war on land. Bombas- 
tic proclamations of what was going to be done. Little attempted, 
less accomplished. The men in the ranks and the line officers, 
mostly volunteers or militia, were full of zeal, were eager to fight, 
were willing to endure endless hardship; but they were without 
discipline, were ill-equipped, were badly fed or half-starved, and 
the politicians that led them were neither soldiers nor had the 
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making of soldiers in them. Things improved somewhat with 
the progress of the war. The incompetents in high command 
on the fighting line were weeded out and real soldiers took their 
places. But apart from the brilliant work of the little navy, of 
Perry on Lake Erie, of McDonough on Lake Champlain, of many 
able captains with cruisers on the ocean, there were not many 
achievements of the war the story of which sends the blood leap- 
ing in pride along your veins. The instances of bravery or for- 
titude of individuals or of organizations are numerous and thrill- 
ing enough, as of course we should expect of American soldiers— 
hardy frontiersmen in large part—and these give joy and inspira- 
tion even while the general narrative of events on land may be 
filling us, after near a hundred years, with impotent rage at the 
blundering stupidity or worse of those who tried to direct and 
to lead. 

And yet, badly advised and rash as the war was, disappoint- 
ing and humiliating as was the conduct of it in so large part, 
unsatisfactory or reticent as the treaty of peace was on the main 
issues for which the war was waged, the final effect of the struggle 
on the nation and the people was doubtless beneficial. It taught 
the need of trained soldiers, it made the navy popular, it gave the 
country a standing not before possessed in the opinions of other 
peoples. Just after the announcement of the treaty of peace, 
James Monroe, at that time Secretary of War, as well as of State, 
wrote in an official communication to the Military Committee of 
the Senate as follows: 


“The late war formed an epoch of a peculiar character, highly in- 
teresting to the United States. It made trial of the strength and efficiency 
of our government for such a crisis. It had been said that our Union, 
and system of government, would not bear such a trial. The result 
has proved the imputation to be entirely destitute of foundation. The 
experiment was made under circumstances the most unfavorable to the 
United States, and the most favorable to the very powerful nation with 
whom we were engaged. The demonstration is satisfactory that our 
Union has gained strength, our troops honor, and the nation character, 
by the contest. * * * By the war we have acquired a character and 
a rank among other nations which we did not enjoy before.” (“Writings 
of James Monroe,” Vol. V, p. 321.) 
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How accurate Monroe’s judgment was, is seen by comparing 
with it the summing up of the effect of the war by our latest his- 
torian, President Woodrow Wilson, who says: 

“If the war had done nothing else, however, it had at least made 
the country quick with the spirit of nationality, and factions were dis- 
credited. The War of the Revolution had needed a war for independence 
to supplement it, as Mr. Franklin had long ago said. Until now, not- 
withstanding the separation, English statesmen had deemed the United 
States still in no small degree dependent upon England for their peace 
and privilege in the world, and America had virtually in their thought 
accepted a position of dependence. The Federalists had been ashamed 
of no concession or submission to England, when once their great leaders 
had fallen silent. This clumsy, foolhardy, hap-hazard war had at any 
rate broken their temper. The country had regained its self-respect. The 
government of the Union, moreover, was once more organized for rational 
action. The party which controlled it had once for all given up the 
theories which made it conscientiously weak and inefficient upon prin- 
ciple. It was ready now upon occasion to raise armies, impose taxes, 
avail itself of the services of banks, and serve the country by means 
which should hold the nation united and self-centered against the world.” 


For the first year or more of the war the region about the 
head of Lake Erie and Detroit was the principal center of activity. 
The disgraceful surrender of Hull at Detroit was followed by 
disaster after disaster, with little to cheer the American forces 
until the successful resistance by Harrison of the siege of Fort 
Meigs in early May, 1813; and there was really not much cause 
for rejoicing in that when the cost was counted. Then for nearly 
three months little was done but to maintain and strengthen po- 
sitions, while Perry was building his little fleet at Erie. General 
‘Green Clay was left in command at Ft. Meigs; Harrison was at 
Fort Seneca waiting for reinforcements. But late in July, Proctor’ 
the British commander, again appeared before Ft. Meigs with a 
force of regulars, militia and Indians and sought to draw Clay 
into the open. But Clay refused to risk battle, and Proctor send- 
ing his savage allies across country went by boat around to the 
Sandusky river, expecting to reduce Fort Stephenson and to 
press on up the river to attack Harrison and capture or destroy 
his stores. But he counted without his host. By great good 
fortune Ft. Stephenson was held by a young Kentuckian of 
twenty-two who had the courage to dare and who had the power 
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to inspire his little detachment of one hundred and sixty men 
with the same intrepidity that fired his purpose. What he and 
his determined companions did and how they did it is all a 
familiar story to you. The courageous defense of Fort Stephen- 
son was the first really brilliant event of the war. Its moral effect 
on the country was wholly out of proportion to its real significance. 
It came like a cup of cold spring water to a man long famishing. 
And when it was followed in a few days by the splendid achieve- 
ment of Perry and that by Harrison’s invasion of Canada and 
his complete victory in the battle of the Thames, the country 
was delirious with joy and the war in the Northwest was prac- 
tically over. 


ITI. 


The defense of Fort Stephenson added to America’s list of 
heroes a name that will abide for all time. What we know of 
him before he met his great opportunity and after that had given 
his name to history is all too little. But here in brief is his story. 

On his paternal side George Croghan came of fighting blood. 
He belonged to the race of “‘the Kellys, the Burkes and the Sheas,” 
who always “smell the battle afar off.’ The first Croghan we 
we hear of in this country was Major George Croghan who was 
born in Ireland and educated at Dublin University. Just when he 
came to America we do not know. He established himself near 
Harrisburg, and was an Indian trader there as early as 1746. He 
learned the language of the aborigines and won their confidence. 
He served as a captain in Braddock’s expedition in 1755, and in 
the defense of the western frontier in the following year. The 
famous Sir William Johnson of New York, who was so efficient 
in dealing with the natives, and whom George II, had commis- 
sioned “Colonel, agent and sole superintendent of the affairs of 
the Six Nations and other northern Indians,” came to recog- 
nize Croghan’s worth, and made him deputy Indian agent for 
the Pennsylvania and Ohio Indians. In 1763 Sir William sent 
him to England to confer with the ministry in regard to some 
Indian boundary line. He traveled widely through the Indian 
country of what is now the central west. While on a mission 
in 1765 to pacify the Illinois Indians he was attacked, wounded 
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and taken to Vincennes. But he was soon released and accom- 
plished his mission. He was deeply impressed with the great 
possibilities of this western country and urged upon Sir William 
Johnson the importance of securing this region to the English 
colonies. In May, 1766 he fixed his abode near Fort Pitt, using 
his good offices and influence in pacifying the Indians and concili- 
ating them to British interests. He died about 1782. Thus he 
lived a busy, useful and public-spirited life. It is altogether prob- 
able that his reports regarding the Northwestern country had 
something to do with impressing George Rogers Clark with its 
importance. 

A nephew of this worthy gentleman was William Croghan, 
likewise born in Ireland—in 1752.. Just when he came to this 
country I have been unable to ascertain. Perhaps it was with his 
uncle when he returned after his official visit to England. At 
any rate the young man was well established here at the time of 
the Declaration of Independence. He promptly volunteered his 
services, becoming a captain of a Virginia company. He served 
to the end of the war; being whén mustered out the senior Major 
of the Virginia Line. He took part in the battles of the Brandy- 
wine, Monmouth and Germantown; and he was with the army 
that bitter winter at Valley Forge. In 1780 his regiment was 
ordered south and he was made prisoner at the surrender of 
Charleston. He was present at Yorktown, when the last great 
battle of the war was fought, though he could not share in the 
fighting, as he was on parole. He served for a time on the staff 
of Baron Steuben, and he was one of the officers present at the 
Verplanck Mansion on the Hudson in May, 1783, when the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati was instituted. Shortly after the war 
Croghan joined the increasing drift of Virginians across the 
mountains into the new land of Kentucky and found a home near 
the Falls of the Ohio. 

There, presumably, he won and wed his wife. She too came 
of valorous stock. Her name was Lucy Clark, daughter of John 
Clark, recently come to Kentucky from Virginia. She had five 
brothers, four of whom served in the Revolutionary War. The 
most distinguished of these was George Rogers Clark to whose 
great and heroic campaign through the wilderness to Vincennes 
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we owe the winning of the Northwest Territory. Another 
brother, William, who was too young to participate in the Revo- 
lution, was the Clark who with Captain Lewis made the famous 
expedition of exploration across the continent. He was appointed 
in 1813 by President Madison Governor of Missouri Territory. 

To William Croghan and his wife Lucy at Locust Grove, 
Ky., November 15, 1791 was born the boy that was destined to 
make the family name illustrious. He was christened George, 
perhaps in memory of the father’s uncle, but more likely in honor 
of the mother’s brother whose great and daring achievement had 
given his name vast renown. We know practically nothing of 
George Croghan’s boyhood. Doubtless it was like that of the or- 
dinary Virginia boy of the period, who was the son of a well-to-do 
planter, modified by the exigencies of frontier life. His grand- 
father, John Clark, had large estates in land and owned many 
slaves. On his death in 1799 it was found that his will named 
William Croghan as one of the éxecutors of his estate. One 
clause in the will read as follows: 


“Item. I give and bequeath to my son-in-law, William Croghan, 
and to his heirs and assigns forever, one negro woman named Christian; 
also all her children together with her future increase, which negroes are 
now in the possession of said Croghan.” 


How utterly impossible that sounds to us to-day. We can 
easily imagine what sort of stories, in the long winter evenings 
before the blazing fireplace, quickened the lad’s pulses or sent 
him quaking to bed. They were of instances of thrilling derring- 
do against the Red Coats, or of perilous adventures in the wilder- 
ness against savage beasts or still more savage red men. In the 
logs of his grandfather’s house, still standing a few years ago 
and perhaps now, and doubtless of many another, he could see 
the bullet marks of Indian marauders. Through the “long, 
long thoughts” and the happy day dreams of this healthy, hand- 
some frontier boy there could not fail to sound the cruel scream 
of rifle and the blood stirring blare of battle bugles. Of tales of 
war and battles, indeed, we are told he never tired, though hours 
passed in the telling. In his school exercises his selections of 
speeches were always of a martial cast; while he read with 
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avidity whatever he could get that told of war. A word in dis- 
respect of Washington would invariably rouse his boyish indig- 
nation. 

A highly eulogistic article in the Portfolio printed in 1815, 
written by a man that had been a school-fellow of Croghan’s, gives 
us many interesting details of Croghan’s boyhood. The lad’s 
favorite sports were shooting and fox-hunting. Often he would 
start at midnight or shortly after into the forest, alone or with 
his negro boy attendant, to chase a fox or to seek other game. 

He had the regular schooling of the young gentlemen of Vir- 
ginia of the day, and at seventeen he was ready for college. 
Thereupon (in 1808) he was sent to Virginia, to the good old 
college of William and Mary, where two years later he was grad- 
uated with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The subject of his 
graduating oration was “Expatriation,” a live topic at that time. 
His purpose now was to become a lawyer; after a course of lec- 
tures in law in Virginia he returned to his home and there con- 
tinued his legal studies; keeping up at the same time his general 
reading, particularly in history and biography. The Portfolio 
writer tells us that he greatly admired Shakespeare and could re- 
cite most of the famous passages. Of Croghan’s character this 
writer says: 


“He was remarkable for discretion and steadiness. His opinions, 
when once formed, were maintained with modest but persevering firm- 
ness; and the propriety of his decisions generally justified the spirit in 
which they were defended. Yet, though rigid to his adherence to prin- 
ciples, and in his estimate of what was right or improper, in cases of 
minor importance he was all compliance. I never met with a youth 
who would so cheerfully sacrifice every personal gratification to the 
wishes or accommodation of his friends. In sickness or disappointment 
he evinced a degree of patience and fortitude which could not have been 
exceeded by any veteran in the school of misfortune or philosophy. Were 
I asked what were the most prominent features of his character (or rather 
what were the leading dispositions of his mind) at the period of which 
I am speaking, I would answer, decision and urbanity —the former re- 
sulting from the uncommon and estimable qualities of his understanding, 
the latter, from the concentration of all the sweet ‘charities of life,’ in 
his heart.” 
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In another paragraph the same writer adds: 


“He is (as his countenance indicates] rather of a serious cast of 
mind; yet no one admires more a pleasant anecdote or an unaffected 
sally of wit. With his friends he is affable and free from reserve; his 
manners are prepossessing; he dislikes ostentation, and was never heard. 
to utter a word in praise of himself.” 


While this was written by a friend and at a time when the 
country was ringing with the fame of the young officer — much 
as it rang with Hobson’s fame after that daring feat — there is- 
no reason to doubt its substantial accuracy. The young law stu- 
dent at Louisville in 1811, recently returned from his Virginia 
college, handsome and debonair, busy with his books and fond 
of the chase, sound in principle and gentle with his friends, must 
have been a good man to know and to be with. 

But the law was not long to be Croghan’s mistress. In the 
wigwams of Indiana the great chief Tecumseh was stirring the 
hearts of the redmen against the pioneers. When William Henry 
Harrison, Governor of Indiana, learned that the warriors were 
gathering, he prepared to strike, and there was a call for volun- 
teers. Many young men in Kentucky were quick to respond and 
among them was young Croghan, who joined Harrison’s little 
army as a private. Before the decisive battle of Tippecanoe his 
handsome appearance and intelligent discharge of his duties had 
attracted the attention of the officers and he had been made an 
aide-de-camp to General Boyd, the second in command. In the 
battle of Tippecanoe he was so zealous, and displayed such cour- 
age, that his fellows said of him he “was born to be a soldier.” 
A cant phrase among the soldiers on the Tippecanoe campaign 
was “to do a main business.” During the battle the young Ken- 
tuckian rode from post to post cheering the men and saying: 
“Now, my brave fellows, now is the time to do a main business.” 
And the result of the battle was such that there is no doubt they 
did it. 

After this taste of campaigning Croghan was eager for the- 
fray when the prospect of war with Great Britain became immi- 
nent in the spring of 1812. In spite of his youth, with the recom- 
mendations of Generals Harrison and Boyd, he obtained a cap- 
taincy in the Seventeenth United States infantry regiment. In 
August his cornmand was ordered to accompany the detachment. 
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under General Winchester, which marched from Kentucky to the 
relief of General Hull at Detroit. But Hull’s disgraceful sur- 
render on August 15, followed by the increased hostility of the 
Indians all along the frontier, made a change of plans neces- 
sary. General Winchester marched through the wilderness to 
assist Harrison in the relief of Fort Wayne, and then down the 
Maumee to Fort Defiance which he occupied late in September. 
There he was left in command, by General Harrison who had 
been made Commander of the Northwestern army, while Harrison, 
returned to the settlements to hurry forward reinforcements and 
supplies. The garrison suffered greatly from lack of food and 
was more than once on the point of mutiny. Finally in December, 
Winchester was ordered to proceed to the Rapids, badly equipped 
for winter campaigning as his men were. The expedition, in 
which the troops suffered untold hardship, ended in the disaster 
and massacre of the River Raisin. But Croghan escaped the fate 
of others of his regiment by reason of the fact that he was left 
behind in command of the fort. That he was chosen, after so 
short a service, for so responsible a post proves that he had al- 
ready’ won the confidence of his superior officers. On the march 
he had shown his quality by the skill with which he selected and 
protected his camping places. 

Hard upon the unfortunate termination of Winchester’s 
movement toward the north, Harrison began the construction 
of a strong fortress at the Rapids. This was named Ft. Meigs 
in honor of the Governor of Ohio. Here, some time in the spring 
of 1813, Croghan joined Harrison. April 28, Proctor appeared 
with a thousand British regulars and more than that number of 
Indians under the great chief Tecumseh. He had plenty of 
artillery and two gunboats; and he sat down to a regular siege. 
The siege failed after lasting for thirteen days; the cannonading 
doing little damage to the fort and small hurt to the men behind 
the ramparts. But for the disaster to Col. Dudley’s detachment 
of General Green Clay’s Kentucky brigade, which came to the 
tescue of the fort, the defense of Ft. Meigs would be an alto- 
gether pleasant memory. But somebody blundered or failed to 
act at the right moment, and 650 out of eight hundred were killed, 
wounded or taken prisoners. In connection with Colonel Dudley’s 
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attack on the batteries across the river, a sortie was made from the 
fort led by Colonel Miller. In this sortie Captain Croghan dis- 
tinguished himself so greatly by the vigor and bravery of his 
assault on a battery, that General Harrison in his report of the 
battle gave him special commendation, and shortly after he was 
promoted to be major. 

Then for some weeks Major Croghan was stationed with his 
battalion at Upper Sandusky, where there were large army stores. 
From there he was sent in July to take command of Ft. Stephen- 
son, at Lower Sandusky some forty miles down the river, which 
guarded the approach to Fort Seneca, where Harrison had his 
headquarters. There were reports that Prector, who still had con- 
trol of the lake and was smarting from his failure at Ft. Meigs, 
was moving again. It was not known where he would strike; not 
unlikely he would seek to capture or to destroy Harrison’s stores. 
Ft. Stephenson was a small and wretched stockade. The works 
could scarcely be called a fort. There were a few wooden 
buildings made of thin boards and a palisade of logs. It had only 
one gun, a six -pounder. Moreover the fort was not well placed, 
being commanded by higher ground near by. Croghan proposed 
to Harrison that he be allowed to change its location, but Harri- 
son refused his consent, on the ground that the enemy was likely 
to appear before the work could be completed. The weakness and 
comparative unimportance of the post were such that Harrison’s 
instructions to Croghan were that if the enemy should appear in 
force he should destroy the fort and stores and promptly retreat 
to headquarters. But Croghan cvidently had no intention of giv- 
ing up easily. He at once began to strengthen his position and 
to prepare for any emergency, working day and night. About the 
stockade he dug a ditch six feet deep and nine feet wide. To the 
top of the palisades he hoisted heavy logs that could easily be 
pushed off to fall with crushing force on any of the foe that 
entered the ditch and attempted to make a breach. All the stores 
at the post were collected in one building that they might’ the 
more easily be destroyed if necessity required. The men prepared 
an abundant supply of cartridges. Rumors were thick that the 
Indians were on the warpath and that Proctor who was seeking 

4 Vol. XIT—4. 
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to induce General Green Clay to come out of Ft. Meigs and fight 
in the open, would soon appear. But Croghan and his 160 men 
were getting ready to give him worthy welcome. In the midst 
of this activity Croghan wrote to a friend as follows: 


“The enemy are not far distant. I expect an attack. I will defend 
this post to the last extremity. I have just sent away the women and 
children, with the sick of the garrison, that I may be able to act with- 
out incumbrance. Be satisfied. I shall, I hope, do my duty. The ex- 
ample set me by my Revolutionary kindred is before me. Let me die 
rather than prove unworthy of their name.” 


That shows conclusively that he had no intention of re- 
treating unless he was forced to do so. 

The evening of July 29, General Harrison received word 
from General Green Clay at Ft. Meigs that Proctor had aban- 
doned his attempt at that point and was likely to attack Fort 
Stephenson. Thereupon, after taking the advice of a council 
of officers, Brig.-Generals Lewis Cass and Duncan McArthur, 
Colonels George Paul and James V. Bell and Majors Wood, 
Hukill, Holmes and Graham, he despatched a messenger to 
Croghan directing him at once to set fire to the fort and to repair 
with his command that night to headquarters. If he thought this 
impracticable he was to “take the road to Huron and pursue it 
with the utmost circumspection and dispatch.” As good luck 
would have it, the messenger, Mr. Conger, and his two Indian 
guides lost their way, and instead of reaching Fort Stephenson 
that night, they did not arrive till the next morning at 10 o’clock. 
Croghan called his officers together and they agreed with him 
that the fort ought not to be abandoned. He at once sent the 
messenger back with the following letter: 


“Sir:—I have just received yours of yesterday, 10 o’clock P. M., or- 
dering me to destroy this place and make good my retreat, which was re- 
ceived too late to be carried into execution. We have determined to 
maintain this place, and by heavens we can.” 


General Harrison was highly displeased with this letter, 
especially with the presumption displayed in the last sentence, 
and immediately he sent Colonel Wells to relieve Croghan and 
ordered him to repair at once to headquarters. Croghan of 
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course obeyed; went to Ft. Seneca and spent the night of July 
30th there. We have no record of his conversation that night 
with Harrison, but evidently his explanations were satisfactory, 
for the next morning he was sent back to Ft. Stephenson to re- 
sume command. 

Some days after the battle, to combat criticism of General 
Harrison’s course at this time, Croghan wrote a letter in which 
he explained that the offensive wording of his dispatch to Har- 
rison was adopted so as to deceive the enemy, should it fall into 
into their hands; and that when Harrison’s delayed order was 
received it was thought by him and his officers that “an attempt 
to retreat in the open day, in the face of a superior force of the 
enemy, would be more hazardous than to remain in the fort, under 
all its disadvantages.”’ 

But this whole letter reads much like an explanation after 
the event. At any rate, it is difficult to understand how it would 
have been hazardous for the little garrison to retreat on July 30, 
when both that day and the following it seemed to be perfectly 
easy for messengers and horse to move between Ft. Seneca and 
the fort. One finds it by no means easy to comprehend also why 
Harrison did not move forward so as to be able to lend assistance 
or to cover Croghan’s retreat,—especially when the sound of con- 
tinuous cannonading must have reached his ears. But it may be 
that he was apprehensive of an attack from Tecumseh’s Indians, 
only a portion of whom had been ordered across country to ope- 
rate with Proctor. 

In the afternoon of August 1, Proctor with 500 regulars 
and 700 or 800 Indians, accompanied by gunboats, appeared be- 
fore Ft. Stephenson. Croghan greeted him with a few shots 
from his single cannon. To the summons to surrender he gave a 
defiant reply; and Proctor began to bombard the fort. The 
firing continued through the night, which had no rest for the 
anxious little garrison. Croghan moved his one gun about from 
point to point in the hope of deceiving the enemy regarding his 
equipment. During the night the British planted a battery within 
250 yards of the stockade. This opened fire early in the morning 
of August 2, but with little effect. In the afternoon Croghan 
noticed that the fire from all the British guns was being concen- 
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trated on the northwestern angle of the stockade. He inferred 
that an effort to assault would be made at that point. He there- 
fore directed that his one gun be lifted up into a blockhouse and 
so placed as to rake the ditch at that point. The port-hole was 
masked and the gun loaded with a double charge of leaden slugs. 
Croghan’s inference was correct. The enemy attempted to make 











SCENE AT THE BATTLE OF FT. STEPHENSON. 


the assault about five o’clock under cover of the smoke from the 
battery. They were within twenty paces of the ditch before they 
were discovered; when they were checked for a moment by 
fierce musket firing from the fort. But they were quickly rallied 
by Colonel Short, who, springing over the outer works into the 
ditch, commanded his men to follow shouting: “Give the damned 
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Yankees no quarter.”” When the ditch was well filled the masked 
port-hole was opened and the six-pounder was fired into the 
human mass, only thirty feet away, with apallingly fatal effect; 
while all the time the muskets of the fort were singing their 
deadly song. The British were thrown into hopeless confusion ; 
and all that could, fled precipitately. Their loss was something 
like 150, including Col. Short among the dead. Croghan’s loss 
was one dead and seven slightly wounded. That night Proctor 
abandoned the field and the campaign and started back to Canada. 

Croghan’s official report, written three days after the battle, 
gives a graphic yet modest account of his great victory. The 
report follows: 

Lower SAnpusky, Aug. 5, 1813. 


“Dear Sir:—I have the honor to inform you that the combined force 
of the enemy, amounting to at least 500 regulars and 700 or 800 Indians, 
under the immediate command of Gen. Proctor, made its appearance before 
this place early Sunday evening last, and so soon as the general had 
made such disposition of his troops as would cut off my retreat, should 
I be disposed to make one, he sent Col. Elliott, accompanied by Major 
Chambers, with a flag to demand the surrender of the fort, as he was 
anxious to spare the effusion of blood, which he probably would not 
have in his power,to do should he be reduced to the necessity of taking 
the place by storm. My answer to the summons was that I was determined 
to defend the place to the last extremity, and that no force, however 
large, should induce me to surrender it. 

“So soon as the flag had returned, a brisk fire was opened on us 
from the gunboats in the river, and from a 53-inch howitzer on shore, 
which was kept up with little intermission throughout the night. At an 
early hour next morning, three sixes, which had been placed during 
the night within 250 yards of the pickets, began playing on us with but 
little effect. About 4 P. M. discovering the fire from all of his guns 
was concentrated against the northwestern angle of the fort, I became 
confident that his object was to make a breach and attempt to storm 
the works at that point. I therefore ordered as many men as could be 
employed for the purpose of strengthening that part; which was so 
effectually secured by means of bags of flour, sand, etc., that the picketing 
suffered little or no injury. Notwithstanding which, the enemy, about 
5 o'clock, having formed into close column, advanced to assault our 
works at the expected point, at the same time making two feints on 
the front of Capt. Hunter’s lines. The column which advanced against 
the northwestern angle, consisting of about 350 men, was so completely 
enveloped in smoke as not to be discovered until it had approached 
within 15 or 20 paces of the line; but the men, being all at their post 
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and ready to receive it, commenced so heavy and galling a fire as to 
throw the column a little into confusion. Being quickly rallied, it ad- 
vanced to the outer works and began to: leap into the ditch. Just at 
that moment a fire of grape was opened from our 6-pounder, which 
had been previously arranged so as to rake in that direction, which to- 
gether with the musketry threw them into such confusion that they 
were compelled to retreat precipitately to the woods. During the assault, 
which lasted half an hour, an incessant fire was kept up by the enemy’s 
artillery, which consisted of five sixes, and a howitzer; but without effect. 
My whole loss during the siege was one killed and seven wounded slightly. 
The loss of the enemy, in killed and wounded and prisoners, must have 
been 150. One lieutenant-colonel, one lieutenant, and 50 rank and file 
were found in and about the ditch, dead or wounded. Those of the re- 
mainder who were not able to escape were taken off during the night by 
the Indians. Seventy stands of arms and several brace of pistols have been 
collected near the works. About three o’clock in the morning the enemy 
sailed down the river, leaving behind them a boat containing clothing and 
considerable military stores. 

“Too much praise can not be bestowed upon the officers, the non- 
commissioned officers and privates under my command for their gallant 
and good conduct during the siege. 

“Yours with respect, 
“G. CROGHAN, 

“Major Seventeenth U. S. Infantry, Commanding Lower Sandusky. 

“Mayor GENERAL Harrison, 

Commanding Northwestern Army.” 


General Harrison in his report to the Secretary of War paid 
high tribute to Croghan’s gallantry. Here is the way he describes 
the bloody work done by the young officer’s sole piece of ord- 
nance: 


“Their troops were formed into two columns. One led by Lieutenant 
Colonel Short, headed the principal one. He conducted his men to the 
brink of the ditch under a galling fire from the garrison, and leaping 
into it was followed by a considerable number of his own men and the 
light infantry. At this moment, a masked porthole was suddenly opened, 
and the 6-pounder, with a half-load of powder and a double charge of 
leaden slugs, at a distance of thirty feet, poured destruction upon them, 
and killed or wounded every man who entered the ditch. In vain did 
the British officers try to lead on the balance of the column. It retired 
under a shower of shot, and sought safety in the adjoining woods.” 


The Americans hated Gen. Proctor. His questionable compact 
with the Indians caused them to look on him as a murderer or 
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an assassin rather than a soldier. And it is with evident grati- 
fication that General Harrison added to his report: 


“It will not be among the least of General Proctor’s mortifications 
to know that he has been baffled by a youth who has just passed his 
twenty-first year. He is, however, a hero worthy of his gallant uncle, 
General G. R. Clark, and I bless my good fortune in having first in- 
troduced this promising shoot of a distinguished family to the notice 
of the Government.” 


The defense of Fort Stephenson was hailed as a great vic- 
tory by the American people, who had had so few events to re- 
joice over in the conduct of the war. It was a fit prelude to 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie and Harrison’s at the Thames, which 
followed soon after. The youth of the Commander, his refusal 
to retreat, the disparity in the number of men engaged on the 
two sides, the freedom from loss —all combined to give Croghan 
peculiar fame. All the papers were full of his praise. His name 
was on all men’s tongues, as was Dewey’s after Manila. The 
brevet rank of Lieutenant Colonel was conferred upon him. The 
military committee of Congress recommended a bill providing 
him a jeweled sword, but the matter fell through before the bill 
was enacted. The ladies of Chillicothe, however, presented him 
with a sword, and he received a large number of silken flags from 
citizens who rejoiced in his patriotism. 

Croghan was in active service during the rest of the war, 
but he did nothing of special significance. In the summer of 
1814 he had command of an expedition that made a brave attempt 
to recapture Michillimackinac, as the island was then called, but 
the attempt was a failure. He was also engaged in breaking up 
British posts on Lake Huron. In all his operations he was known 
for his care of his men. He never allowed his men to camp with- 
out first providing a fortification. He also showed remarkable 
shrewdness in the selection of the camp sites, and never was his 
command surprised. 

Croghan remained in the army after the close of the war, 
until March 1817 when he resigned. In May, 1816, he married 
Serena Livingston, daughter of John R. Liv .gston, of New 
York, and niece of Chancellor Robert Livings'on, famous as 
jurist and dirlomat, who administered the cath of cffice to Wash- 
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ington, when he first became President of the United States, 
and who as Minister to France negotiated with Bonaparte the 
Louisiana Purchase. Another uncle was Edward Livingston, 
one of the greatest lawyers of his day, who served his country as 
Congressman, Senator and Secretary of State under Jackson, 
whose celebrated Nullification Proclamation he is believed to have 
written. She was a niece also of the widow of General Mont- 
gomery, of Quebec fame. 

Of the children of this marriage, one a daughter, Mrs. Mary 
Croghan Wyatt, still lives in New York, cherishing the mem- 
ory of her noble sire; another, a son, George St. John, by name, 
a Confederate officer perished in battle in West Virginia in the 
first year of the Civil War, regretting, so it is said, that he had 
espoused the wrong side. In that battle the regiment of Colonel 
Rutherford B. Hayes took part. 

After resigning his commission in the army, Croghan re- 
moved to New Orleans, where his wife’s uncle, Edward Livings- 
ton was one of the most prominent citizens. He was the post- 
master of that city in 1824. The following year he turned to 
the army again and was made Inspector General in the United 
States army, with the rank of Colonel. Then followed long 
years of unostentatious service. It is said that he was on one 
occasion about to be courtmartialed for “intemperance in alco- 
holic drinks.” Colonel Miller, who himself had won distinction 
in the war of 1812, informed President Jackson of what was 
going forward. “The old general,” we-are told, “listened impa- 
tiently to the information, but heard it through, and then he laid 
down his paper, rose from his chair, smote the table with his 
clenched fist, and, with his proverbial energy, declared: ‘Those 
proceedings of the courtmartial shall be stopped sir, sir! George 
Croghan shall get drunk every day of his life if he wants to, and 
by the Eternal the United States shall pay for the whiskey.” This 
anecdote may not be true but if not it is well invented. It is a 
good companion to the story that Lincoln asked some preachers 
who had come to complain that Grant drank whiskey whether 
they could find out what brand Grant drank. He wanted to send 
some of the same kind to the other Generals! 
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In the Mexican war Col. Croghan again took the field. He 
joined the army on its march to Monterey, and was present at 
the assault on that place. During the crisis of one of the three 
days’ fighting, when a Tennessee regiment shook under a tremen- 
dous concentric fire, Croghan rushed to the front and, taking off 
his hat, the wind tossing his gray hair, shouted: “Men of Ten- 
nessee, your fathers conquered with Jackson at New Orleans — 
follow me!” The stirring words were received with bursts of 
cheers, and the troops, reanimated, dashed on to victory. 

3y an act of Congress, passed February 13, 1835, Croghan 
was presented with a gold medal “with suitable emblems and 





devices, in testimony of the high sense entertained by Congress 
of his gallantry and good conduct in the defense of Fort Ste- 
phenson, Ohio.” 

After the Mexican war, Col. Croghan was again stationed 
at New Orleans where he died of cholera, January 8, 1849, ex- 
piring just as the sound of the last gun fired in celebration of 
Jackson’s victory thirty-four years before, fell upon his ears. 


IV. 


The world is grudging of fame. Of the many battles fought 
in the war of 1812, with all their deeds of valor.and acts of hero- 
ism, how few there are that this generation knows aught of or 
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cares about! Of all the leaders whose names for the time filled 
large space in the thought of the country how few that we now 
recall! The battle of Fort Stephenson was not a great fight; the 
victory in itself was not of large importance. But the time when 
it occurred was fortunate; the manner of it was such as to touch 
the imagination and to thrill the souls of men; and at once the 
deed and the doer were acclaimed and their fame became sure and 
lasting. The names of the brave fellows that shared in the noble 
enterprise have sunk, alas, into 


Lethe’s dreamless ooze, the common grave, 
Of the unventurous throng. 


And there is pathos in that fact; but such is the universal law 
of life. 


Whatever ’scaped Oblivion’s subtle wrong 
Save a few clarion names, or golden threads of song? 


The great multitude of us must be content to do the work 
God gives us to do, unknown and unnoted. Croghan himself 
never rose again to the height of his one achievement. Perhaps 
opportunity was lacking; at any rate except for his few days at 
Fort Stephenson his life was commonplace and uneventful. But 
what of that? There was that one glorious day in August, in his 
young manhood when opportunity smiled beckoning, and he 
greeted her with bold front and ready hand. He illustrated the 
old, old truth that 


One day with life and heart, 
Is more than time enough to find a world. 


It is not the intrinsic importance of a deed always that gives 
it value. It is the high and holy quality of the spirit that con- 
ceived and directed its execution. And this the world is quick 
to recognize and appreciate. The race makes few mistakes in 
the men it honors with enduring memory. 

To you of Fremont the memory of Fort Stephenson and the 
fame of Croghan are a peculiarly glorious heritage. It is a great 
privilege to live where of old time a great act was once greatly 
done. No one can pass by the site of the old fort and see the old 
six-pounder that spoke to,such good purpose ninety years ago, and 
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lift his eyes to the shaft that commemorates the hero of that 
far-off fight without a quickening of his love ofcountry; without 
feeling 
O Beautiful! my Country! * * * 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the Nations bright beyond compare? 
What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 
We reck not what we gave thee; 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare! 





Lower SANDUSKY, 25th July, 1813. 
General Harrison: 


Dear Sir:—Mr. Connor has just arrived with the Indians which 
were sent by you to Fort Meigs a few days since. To him I refer you 
for information from that quarter. 

I have unloaded the boats which were brought from Cleveland, and 
shall sink them itf the middle of the river (where it is ten feet deep) 
about one-half mile above the present landing. My men are engaged 
in making cartridges and will have in a short time more than sufficient 
to answer any ordinary call. I have collected all the most valuable stores 
in one house. Should I be forced to evacuate the place, they will be 
blown up. Yours with respect, ’ 

G. CROGHAN, 
Major Commanding at Lower Sandusky. 





GENERAL HARRISON TO MAJOR CROGHAN. 
July 29, 1813. 


Sir:—Immediately on receiving this letter you will abandon Fort 
Stephenson, set fire to it and repair with your command this night to 
headquarters. Cross the river and come up on the opposite side. If you 
should deem and find it impracticable to make good your march to this 
place, take the road to Huron and pursue it with the utmost circum- 
spection and dispatch. 
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MAJOR CROGHAN TO GENERAL HARRISON. 
July 30, 1813. 


Sir:—I have just received yours of yesterday, 10 o’clock P. M., 
ordering me to destroy this place and make good my retreat, which 
was received too late to be carried into execution. We have determined 
to maintain this place and by Heaven we can. 





July 30, 1813. 
To Major Croghan: 


Sir:—The General has just received your letter of this date in- 
forming him that you had thought it proper to disobey the order issued 
from this office and delivered to you this morning. It appears that the 
information which dictated this order was incorrect, and as you did 
not receive it in the night, as was expected, it might have been proper 
that you should have reported the circumstances and your situation ‘be- 
fore you proceeded to its execution. This might have been passed over; 
but I am directed to say to you that an officer who presumes to aver 
that he has made his resolution and that he will act in direct opposi- 
tion to the orders of his General, cannot longer be entrusted with a 
separate command. Colonel Wells is sent to relieve you. You will de- 
liver the command to him and repair with Colonel Ball’s squadron to 
this place. By command, etc., 

A. H. Hoimes, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 





Lower SANDuSKY, 3d Aug., 1813. 
General Harrison! 


Dear Sir:—The enemy made an attempt to storm us last evening, 
but was repulsed with the loss of at least 200 killed, wounded and pris- 
oners. One Lieut.-Colonel (Short), a major and a lieutenant, with 
about forty privates are dead in the ditch. I have lost but one killed 
and but few wounded. 

Further statements will be made to you by the bearer. 

GEORGE CROGHAN, 
Major Commanding Fort Sandusky. 


P. S.—Since writing the above, two soldiers of the Forty-first Reg- 
iment have gotten in who state that the enemy have retreated —in fact, 
one of their gunboats is within three hundred yards of our works, said 
to be loaded with camp equipage, etc., which they have in their hurry left. 
A true copy. GEORGE CROGHAN. 

Joun O. Fatien, Aide-de-Camp. 
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HEADQUARTERS, SENECA Town, 4th August, 1813. 


Sir:—In my letter of the first instant, I did myself the honor to 
inform you that one of my scouting parties had just returned from the 
Lake Shore and had discovered the day before, the enemy in force near 
the mouth of the Sandusky Bay. The party had not passed Lower. San- 
dusky two hours, before the advance, consisting of the Indians, appeared 
before the Fort, and in half an hour after a large detachment of British 
troops; and in the course of the night commenced a cannonading against 
the fort with three six-pounders and two howitzers, the latter from gun 
boats. The firing was partially answered by Major George Croghan, 
having a six-pounder, the only piece of artillery. 

The fire of the enemy was continued at intervals during the second 
instant until about half past five P. M., when finding that their cannons 
made little impression upon the works and having discovered my position 
here and fearing an attack, an attempt was made to carry the place by 
storm. The troops were formed in two calumns. Lt.-Col. Short headed 
the principal one composed of the light and battalion companies of the 
Forty-first Regiment. This gallant officer conducted his men to the brink 
of the ditch under the most galling and destructive fire from the garrison 
and leaping into it was followed by a considerable part of his own and 
the light company. At this moment a masked port-hole was opened and 
a six-pounder with an half load of powder and a double charge of leaden 
slugs at the distance of thirty feet poured destruction upon them and 
killed or wounded nearly every man who had entered the ditch. In 
vain did the British officers exert themselves to lead on the balance of 
the column; it retired in disorder under a shower of shot from the 
fort and sought safety in the adjoining woods. The other column headed 
by the grenadiers who had retired after having suffered from the muskets 
of our men, to an adjacent ravine. In the course of the night the enemy, 
with the aid of their Indians, drew off the greater part of the wounded 
and dead and embarking them in boats descended the river with the 
utmost precipitation. In the course of the 2d instant, having heard the 
cannonading, I made several attempts to ascertain the force and situa- 
tion of the enemy. Our scouts were unable to get near the fort from 
the Indians which surrounded it. Finding, however, that the enemy had 
only light artillery and being well convinced that it could make little 
impression upon the works, and that any attempt to storm it would be 
resisted with effect, I waited for the arrival of 250 mounted volunteers 
which on the evening before had left Upper Sandusky. But as soon as 
I was informed that the enemy were retreating, I set out with the dra- 
goons to endeavor to overtake them, leaving Generals McArthur and 
Cass to follow with all the infantry (about 700) that could be spared 
from the protection of the stores and sick at this place. I found it 
impossible to come up with them. Upon my arrival at Sandusky I was 
informed by the prisoners that the enemy’s forces consisted of 490 reg- 
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ular troops, and 500 of Dixon’s Indians, commanded by General Proctor 
in person, and that Tecumseh with about two thousand warriors was 
somewhere in the swamps between this and Fort Meigs, expecting my 
advance or that of a convoy of provisions. As there was no prospect 
of doing anything in front, and being apprehensive that Tecumseh might 
destroy the stores and small detachments in my rear, I sent orders to 
General Cass, who commanded the reserve, to fall back to this place, 
and to General McArthur with the front line, to follow and support him. 

I remained at Sandusky till the parties that were sent out in every 
direction returned, — not an enemy was to be seen. 

I am sorry that I cannot transmit you Major Croghan’s official 
report. He was to have sent it to me this morning, but I have just 
heard that he was so much exhausted by thirty-six hours of continued 
exertion, as to be unable to make it. It will not be amongst the least 
of General Proctor’s mortifications to find that he has been baffled by 
a youth who has just passed his twenty-first year. He is, however, a 
hero worthy of his gallant uncle, Gen. G. R. Charke, and I bless my 
good fortune in having first introduced this promising shoot of a dis- 
tinguished family to the notice of the government. 

Captain Hunter, of the 17th Regiment, the second in command, con- 
ducted himself with great propriety, and never were a set of finer young 
fellows than the subalterns, viz.: Lieutenants Johnson and Baylor, of the 
17th, and Anthony of the 24th, Meeks of the Seventh, and Ensigns Shipp 
and Duncan of the 17th. 

The following account of the unworthy artifice and conduct of the 
enemy will excite your indignation. Major Chambers was sent by Gen- 
eral Proctor, accompanied by Colonel Elliott, to demand the surrender 
ot the fort. They were met by Ensign Shipp. The Major observed that 
General Proctor had a number of cannon, a large body of regular troops, 
and so many Indians whom it was impossible to control, and if the 
fort was taken, as it must be, the whole of the garrison would be mas- 
sacred. Mr. Shipp answered that it was the determination of Major Crog- 
han, his officers and his men to defend the garrison or be buried in it, 
and they might do their best. Colonel Elliott then addressed Ensign 
Shipp and said: “You are a fine young man; I pity your situation; for 
God’s sake surrender and prevent the dreadful slaughter that must fol- 
low resistance.” Shipp turned from him with indignation, and was im- 
mediately taken hold of by an Indian who attempted to wrest his sword 
from him. Elliott pretended to exert himself to release him, and ex- 
pressed great anxiety to get him safe in the fort. 

In a letter I informed you, sir, that the post of Lower Sandusky 
could not be defended against heavy cannon, and that I had ordered the 
Commandant, if he could safely retire upon the advance of the enemy 
to do so after having destroyed the fort, as there was nothing in it 
that could justify the risk of defending it, commanded as it is by a 
hill on the opposite side of the river within range of cannon and having 
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on that side old and illy constructed blockhouses and dry, friable pickets. 
The enemy ascending the bay and river with a fine breeze, gave Major 
Croghan so little notice of their approach that he could not execute the 
order for retreating. Luckily they had no artillery but six pounders and 
five and a half inch howitzers. 

General Proctor left Malden with the determination of storming 
Fort Meigs. His immense body of troops were divided into three com- 
mands (and must have amounted to a least five thousand); Dixon 
commanded the Mackinaw and other Northern tribes; Tecumseh, 
those of the Wabash, Illinois and St. Joseph; and Round Head, 
a Wyandot chief, the warriors of his own nation and those of the Ot- 
tawas, Chippewas and Pottawattamies of the Michigan territory. Upon 
seeing the formidable preparations to receive them at Fort Meigs, the 
idea of storming was abandoned and the plan adopted of* decoying the 
garrison out or inducing me to come to its relief with a force inadequate 
to repel the attack of his immense hordes of savages. Having waited 
several days for the latter, and practising ineffectually several stratagems 
to accomplish the former, provisions began to. be scarce and the Indians 
to be dissatisfied. The attack upon Sandusky was the dernier resort. 
The greater part of the Indians refused to accompany him and returned 
to the River Raisin. Tecumseh, with his command, remained in the 
neighborhood of Fort Meigs, sending parties to all the posts upon 
Hull’s road, and those of the Auglaize to search for.cattle. Five hun- 
dred of the northern Indians under Dixon attended Proctor. I have sent 
a party to the lake to ascertain the direction that he enemy have taken. 
The scouts which Have returned saw no signs of Indians later than those 
made in the night of the 2d inst., and a party has just arrived from 
Fort Meigs who made the same report. I think it probable that they 
have all gone off. If so, this mighty armament, from which so much was 
expected by the enemy will return covered with disgrace and mortifica- 
tion. As Captain Perry was nearly ready to sail from Erie when I 
heard from him last, I hope that the period will soon arrive when we 
shall transfer the laboring oar of the enemy, and oblige him to en- 
counter some of the labors and difficulties which we had undergone in 
waging a defensive warfare and protecting our extensive frontier against 
a superior force. I have the honor to enclose you a copy of the first 
note received from Major Croghan. It was written before day. He 
was mistaken as to the number of the enemy that remained in the ditch; 
they amounted to one lieutenant colonel (by brevet) ), one lieutenant and 
25 privates; the number of prisoners to one sergeant and 25 privates, 
fourteen of them badly wounded. Every care has been taken of the 
latter and the officers buried with the honors due to the rank and their 
bravery. All the dead that were not in the ditch were taken off in the 
night by the Indians. It is impossibley from the circumstances of the 
attack that they should have lost less than one hundred; some of the 
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prisoners think that it amounted to two:hundred. A young gentleman, 
a private in Petersburg volunteers, of the name of Brown, assisted by 
five or six of that company and the Pittsburg Blues, who were acci- 
dentally in the fort, managed the six-pounder which produced such de- 
struction in the ranks of the enemy. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
WiLitiAM HENry Harrison. 


N. B.—Of our few wounded men there is but one that will not be 
well in less than six days. 





‘ HEADQUARTERS SENECA TOWN 
5TH AucustT, 1813, 6 o’cLOcCK A. M. 
Sirs—I have the honor to enclose you Major Croghan’s report of 
the attack upon his post, which has this moment come to hand. For- 
tunately the mail has not closed. 
With great respect I have the honor to be sir, 
- Your humble servant, 
WILLIAM Henry Harrison. 


P. S.—The new ship was launched at Malden on the 17th ult. I 
have apprised Commodore Perry of it. 
Hon. General Armstrong, Sec’y of War. 





Lower SAanpusky, Aucus7 5, 1813. 


Dear Sir:—I have the honor to inform you that the combined force 
of the enemy amounting to at least 500 regulars and seven or eight hun- 
dred Indians under the immediate command of General Proctor, made its 
appearance before this place early on Sunday evening last; and so soon 
as the General had made such disposition of his troops as would cut off 
my retreat, should I be disposed to make one, he sent Colonel Elliott, 
accompanied by Major Chambers, with a flag to demand the surrender 
of the fort as he was anxious to spare the effusion of blood which he 
should probably not have in his power to do should be he reduced to the 
necessity of taking the place by stogm. 

My answer to the summons was that I was determined to defend the 
place to the last extremity and that no-force however large, should in- 
duce me to surrender it. So soon as the flag was returned a brisk fire 
was opened upon us from the gun boats in the river and from a five and 
one-half inch howitzer on shore, which. was kept up with little inter- 
mission throughout the night. At an early hour the next morning, three 
sizes (which had been placed during the night within 250 yards of the 
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pickets) began to play upon us but with little effect. About 4 P. M., 
discovering that the fire from all his guns was concentrated against the 
northwestern angle of the fort, I became confident that his object was to 
storm the works at that point. I therefore ordered out as many men as 
could be employed for the purpose of strengthening that part which was 
so effectually secured by means of bags of flour, sand, etc., that the pick- 
eting suffered little or no injury, notwithstanding which the enemy, about 
500, having formed in close column, advanced to assault our works at 
the expected point, at the same time making two feints on the front of 
Captain Hunter’s lines. The column which advanced against the north- 
western angle consisting of about 350 men was so completely enveloped 
in smoke as not to be discovered until it had approached within fifteen 
or twenty paces of the lines, but the men being all at their posts and 
ready to receive it, commenced so heavy and galling a fire as to*throw the 
column into a little confusion. Being quickly rallied it advanced to the 
center works and began to leap into the ditch. Just at that moment a 
fire of grape was opened from our six-pounder (which had been pre- 
viously arranged so as to rake in that direction) which together with 
the musketry, threw them into such confusion that they were compelled 
to retire precipitately into the woods. During the assault which lasted 
about half an hour, an incessant fire was kept up by the enemy’s artil- 
lery (which consisted of five sixes and a howitzer) but without effect. 
My whole loss during the seige was one killed and seven slightly 
wounded. The loss of the enemy in killed, wounded and prisoners must 
exceed one hundred, and fifty. One Lt. col., a Lt. and fifty rank and file 
were found in and about the ditch, dead or wounded. Those of the re- 
mainder who were not able to escape, were taken off during the night by 
the Indians. Seventy stand of arms and several brace of pistols have 
been collected near the works. About three in the-morning the enemy 
sailed down the river leaving behind them a boat containing considerable 
military stores. 


Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates under my command for their gallantry and 
good conduct during the slege. 

Yours with respect, 
G. CroGHAN, 
Major 17th U. S. Inf., Commanding Lower Sandusky. 
Major General Harrison, Commanding Northwestern Army. 





Lower Sanpusky, Aucust 27, 1813. 


I have with much regret seen in some of the public prints such mis- 
representations concerning my refusal to evacuate this post, as are cal- 
culated not only to injure me in the estimation of military men, but also 
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to excite unfavorable impressions as to the propriety of General Harri- 
son’s conduct relative to this affair. 

His character as a military man is too well established to need my 
approbation or support, but his public services entitle him at least to 
common justice. This affair does not furnish cause of reproach. If pub- 
lic opinion has been lately misled respecting his late conduct, it will re- 
quire but a moment’s cool, dispassionate reflection to convince them of its 
propriety. The measures recently adopted by him, so far from deserving 
censure, are the clearest proofs of his keen penetration and able general- 
ship. It is true that I did not proceed immediately to execute his order 
to evacuate this post, but this disobedience was not as some would wish 
to believe, the result of a fixed determination to maintain the post con- 
trary to his most positive orders, as will appear from the following detail, 
which is given in explanation of my conduct: 

About ten o’clock on the morning of the 30th ult. a letter from the 
Adjutant General’s office dated Seneca Town, July 29, 1813, was handed 
me by Mr. Connor, ordering me to abandon this post, burn it and retreat 
that night to headquarters. On the reception of this order of the general 
I called a council of officers, in which it was determined not to abandon 
the place until the further pleasure of the General should be known, as 
it was thought an attempt to retreat in the open day, in the face of a 
superior force of the enemy would be more hazardous than to remain in 
the fort, under all its disadvantages. I therefore wrote a letter to the 
General Council in such terms as I thought were calculated to deceive 
the enemy should it fall into his hands, which I thought more than prob- 
able, as well as to inform the General should it be so fortunate as to 
reach him that I would wait to hear from him before I should proceed 
to execute his order. The letter, contrary to my expectations was re- 
ceived by the General, who, not knowing what reasons urged me to write 
in a tone so decisive, concluded very rationally that the manner of it was 
demonstrative of the most positive determination to disobey his orders 
under any circumstances. I was therefore suspended from the command 
of the fort and ordered to headquarters. But on explaining to the Gen- 
eral my reason for not executing his orders, and my object in using the 
style I had done, he was so perfectly satisfied with the explanation that 
I was immediately reinstated in the command. 

It will be recollected that the above order alluded to was written on 
the night previous to my receiving it. Had it been delivered to me as 
was intended that night, I should have obeyed it without hesitating. Its 
not reaching me in time was the only reason which induced me to con- 
sult my officers on the propriety of waiting the General’s further orders. 

It has been stated, also, that “upon my representations of my ability 
to maintain the post the General altered his determination to abandon it.” 
This is incorrect. No such representation was ever made. And the last 
order I received from the General was precisely the same as that first 
given, viz: “That if I discovered the approach of a large British force 
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by water, (presuming that they would bring heavy artillery), time enough 
to effect a retreat, I was to do so; but if I could not effect a retreat 
with safety to defend the post to the last extremity.” 

A day or two before the enemy appeared before Fort Meigs, the 
General had reconnoitered the surrounding ground and being informed 
that the hill on the opposite side of Sandusky completely commanded the 
fort, I offered to undertake with the troops under my command to remove 
it to that side. The General, upon reflection, thought it best not to at- 
tempt it, as he believed that if the enemy again appeared on this side of 
the lake, it would be before the work could be finished. 

It is useless to disguise the fact that this fort is commanded by the 
points of high ground ercrnd it; a single stroke of the eye made this 
clear to me the first time I had occasion to examine the neighborhood, 
with a view of discovering the relative strength and weakness of the place: 

It would be insincere to say that I am not flattered by the many 
handsome things which have been said about the defense that was made 
by the troops under my command; but I desire no plaudits which are 
bestowed upon me at the expense of General Harrison. 

I have at all times enjoyed his confidence so far as my rank in the 
army entitled me to it, and on proper occasions received his marked at- 
tentions. I have felt the warmest attachment to him as a man and my 
confidence in him as an able commander remains unshaken. I feel every 
assurance that he will at all times do me ample justice; and nothing 
could give me more pain than to see his enemies seize upon this occa- 
sion to deal out their unfriendly feelings and acrimonious dislikes; and 
as long as he continues (as in my humble opinion he has done hitherto) 
to make the wisest arrangements and most judicious disposition which 
the forces under his command will justify, I shall not hesitate to unite 
with the army in bestowing upon him that confidence which he so richly 
merits and which has on no occasion been withheld. 

Your friend, 
GEORGE CROGHAN, 
Major 17th Inf., Commanding Lower Sandusky. 





Lower SeENAcA Town, Aue. 29, 1813. 


The undersigned being the general field and staff officers, with that 
portion of the Northwestern Army under the immediate command of 
General Harrison, have observed with regret and surprise that charges as 
improper in the form as in the substance, have been made against the 
conduct of General Harrison, during the recent investment of Lower 
Sandusky. At another time and under ordinary circumstances we should 
deem it improper and unmilitary thus publicly to give an opinion respect- 
ing the movements of the army. But public confidence in the command- 
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ing general is so essential to the success of the campaign and causelessly 
to withdraw or to withhold that confidence is more than individual in- 
justice; it becomes a serious injury to the service. A part of the force 
of which the Americar Army consists will derive its greatest strength 
and efficiency from a confidence in the commanding general and from 
those moral causes which accompany and give energy to public opinion. 
A very erroneous idea concerning the number of the troops then at the 
disposal of the General has doubtless been the primary cause of those 
unfortunate and unfounded impressions. A sense of duty forbids us 
from giving a detailed view of our strength at that time. In that respect 
we have fortunately experienced a very favorable change. But we refer 
the public to the General’s official report to the Secretary of War, of 
Major Croghan’s successful defence of Lower Sandusky. In that will 
be found a statement of our whole disposable force; and he who be- 
lieves that, with such a force and under the circumstances which then 
occurred, General Harrison ought to have advanced upon the enemy, must 
be left to correct his opinion in the school of experience. 

On a review of the course then adopted, we are decidedly of the opin- 
ion that it was such as was dictated by military wisdom and by a due 
regard to our own circumstances and to the situation of the enemy. The 
reasons for this opinion it is evidently improper now to give, but we 
hold ourselves ready at a future period, and when other circumstances 
shall have intervened, to satisfy every man of its correctness who is 
anxious to investigate and willing to receive the truth. And with ready 
acquiescence beyond the mere claims of military duty, we are prepared 
to obey a General whose measures meet our most deliberate approbation 
and merit that of his country. : 


Lewis Cass, Brig. Gen. U. S. A., 

SAMUEL WELLS, Col. 17th R., U. S. I., 
Tuomas D. Owines, Col. 28th R., U. S. 1., 
GeorceE PAut, Col. 17th R., U. S. I., 

J. C. Bartiett, Col., Quar. M. Gen., 
James V. Batt, Lt.-Col. 

Rosert Morrison, Lt.-Col. 

Georce Topp, Major roth R., U. S. 
Wit1am Trice, Major 28th R., U. 
James Smiley, Major 28th R., U. S. 
R. GraHaMm, Major 7th R., U. S. L., 
GeorcGe CroGHAN, Major 17th R., U. S. L., 
L. Hutxii, Major and Ass’t Inspector Gen. 
E, D. Woon, Major Engineers 


} 
S. £., 
I 


Eleven days after Croghan’s splendid victory, the ladies of Chillicothe, 
then the State capital, presented to the gallant commandant a sword ac- 
companied by an address, as a public acknowledgment of his bravery 
and military skill. The names attached to the address show that the 
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wives of the most prominent men of the time anxiously watched affairs 
and were ready to reward and praise gallantry. 
CHILLICOTHE, August 13, 1813. 

Sir:—In consequence of the gallant defense which under the in- 
fluence of Divine Providence was effected by you and troops under your 
command, of Fort Stephenson at Lower Sandusky, on the evening of the 
second inst., the ladies of the town of Chillicothe, whose names are un- 
dersigned, impressed with a high sense of your merit as a soldier and a 
gentleman, and with great confidence in your patriotism and valor, pre- 
sent you with a sword. 


To Major George Croghan 
Signed by 
Mary FINLeEy, 
Mary STERRET, 


Resecca M. Orr, 
Susan WALKE, 


ANN CRAIGHTON, 
ELEANOR LAMB, 

Nancy WADDLE, 

Ex1zA CARLISLE, 

Mary A. SouTHARD, 
Susan D. WHEATON, 
RUHAMMA IrRwIN, 
JupitH DELANO, 
MarGARET McLANDBURGH, 
MARGARET MILLER, 
Nancy McArtTHUvUR, 
JANE McCoy, 

LavINnIA FULTON, 
MarTHA SCOTT, 
CATHARINE FULLERTON, 
ELEANOR WORTHINGTON, 


Ann M. Dun, 
MarGareT Keys, 
CHARLOTTE JAMES, 
EsTHER DOOLITTLE, 
ELEANOR BUCHANNON, 
MARGARET McFartanp, 
DEBORAH FERREE, 
Jane M. Evans, 
FRANCES BRUSH, 
Mary CurtEs,* 

Mary P. Brown, 
JANE HEYLAN, 
Nancy Kerr, 
CATHARINE HouGuH, 
Satty McLean, 
ELIzABETH MartTIN. 





To this letter Major Croghan made the following reply dated at 
Lower Sandusky, August 25th: 


Ladies of Chillicothe: 

I have received the sword which you have been pleased to present 
to me as a testimonial of your approbation of my conduct on the second 
inst. A mark of distinction so flattering and unexpected has excited 
feelings which I cannot express. Yet while I return you thanks for the 
unmerited gift you have bestowed, I feel well aware that my good for- 
tune which was bought by the activity of the brave soldiers under my 
command, has raised in you expectations in my future efforts which must 
sooner or later, I fear, be disappointed... Still, I pledge myself, even 
though fortune may not again be propitious, that my exertions shall be 
such as never to cause you in the least to regret the honors you have 
been pleased to confer upon your “youthful soldier.” 








PONTIAC’S CONSPIRACY. 
BY E. 0. RANDALL, 


For a century and a half (1600-1750) France and England 
had been rivals for the possession of the fairest part of the 
North American continent. Each nation had acquired a fixed 
tenancy but the extent of those re- 
spective holdings was wunequal. 
France by her discoveries and occu- 
pancies had preempted Canada, the 
region of the Great Lakes, and the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys; Eng- 
land, through her colonies, the New 
England Coast from near the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and inland to the Alleghany 
and Appalachian Mountains. Eng- 
land claimed, through the charters 
of her colonies, the territory, west to 
the Mississippi, and even beyond 
“from sea to sea.” The valley of 

PONTIAC. — the Ohio was the garden portion of 

this contested claim. The time had 

come for a final test of the supreme power of each claimant. The 
expedition of Coloron de Bienville, on the part of the French, 
through the Ohio country, and of Christopher Gist through the 
same territory on the part of the English, precipitated the conclu- 
sion as to the respective rights of the parties. Each proposed to 
secure at once this fair land by military occupation. The clash of 
arms was preluded by attempted arbitration. Legardeur St. Pierre 
as envoy of the French authority; Tanacharison, the Half King 
of the Iroquois tribes, on the part of the Indians; and George 
Washington as representative of Governor Dinwiddie of Vir- 
ginia, on the part of the British, held tripartite conferences at 

(410) 
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Logstown, Le Boeuf and Venango. These peculiar international 

parleyings were held in the winter of 1753-54. The French 
claimed the Ohio and Mississippi valleys by priority of discovery 

and settlement; the English by right of the western continuation 
of their Atlantic coast charters and grants; the Indian, by right 
of original occupation and uninterrupted tenancy. Naught but 
the gage of war could decide this dispute. The defeat of Brad- 
dock was the opening battle. In the early spring of 1754, Cap- 
tain Trent, under the instructions of Governor Dinwiddie, with 
a company of Virginia colonists, hastened across the mountains 
to the confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, 
known as the forks of the Ohio. That point was regarded as- 
the commanding site for the Ohio Valley. It intercepted the 
waterway of the Frenchmen from .their Canadian capital to the 
Ohio country. The soldiers of Captain Trent, some forty in num- 
ber, began to erect a fort at the above named site while awaiting 
the arrival of Washington with reinforcements, when, on the 
17th of April, 1754, Captain Contracoeur, with a thousand French 
and Indians, and eighteen cannon, proceeded down the Alle- 
ghany river in sixty bateaux and three hundred canoes, took 
possession of the unfinished fort, completed it, and named it 
Fort Duquesne in honor of the Captain-General of Canada. The 
soldiers of Captain Trent were permitted to retreat to the quar- 
ters of Washington at Wills creek. 


Early in 1755, fleets from England and France, respec- 
tively arrived with munitions of war and strong bodies of troops. 
to inaugurate the long and bloody war that was to ensue. Gen- 
eral Edward Braddock, an experienced British’ warrior, was: 
placed in command of the British forces and organized an ex- 
pedition for the capture of Fort Duquesne. With some two 
thousand men* Braddock made a forced march towards his 
destination, when, on the 8th day of July, on the banks of the 

_ Monongahela, at a point not far distant from the new French 
Fort (Duquesne) he was met by the combined French soldiers. 
and Indian braves under the French Captain De Beaujeu. For 
more than two hours the battle raged fearfully. Braddock’s: 
chief subordinate officer was George Washington. It was the 








* The authorities vary from 1,200 to 2,300. 
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first great military action of his wonderful career. In Braddock’s 
command also were Thomas Gage, who twenty years later at 
the outbreak of the Revolution, was Governor of Massachusetts 
Colony and general-in-chief of the British forces in America; 
and Horatio Gates, who in the Revolution espoused the side of 
the Americans and received the sword of Burgoyne at Saratoga. 
There were many others in Braddock’s ranks who subsequently 
distinguished themselves in the War for Independence. The mot- 
ley army of the enemy consisted of two hundred and fifty French 
and Canadian troops, and hundreds of savages whom the French 
had mustered from far and near. They were the Ojibwas, 
Ottawas, Hurons, Caughnawagas, Abenakis and Delawares. The 
Ottawas were led, most authorities agree, by the then great 
hero of the Indian race, Pontiac. The brave De Beaujeu fell at 
the commencement of the fight, but the victory was to his 
army of French and Indians. Braddock, unused to Indian 
warfare, insisted upon marching his handsomely uniformed, 
thoroughly equipped and skillfully trained soldiers into the face 
of the enemy in close columns, as he had done in his European 
victories. The fierceness of the attack and hideous war-whoops 
of the Indians, which the British regulars had never before heard, 
frightened and confused them, and they fell into a panic. Brad- 
dock himself was killed, and of eighty-six English officers sixty- 
three were slain or wounded, and half of his private soldiers 
were cut down. Washington rode through the tumult calm 
and undaunted. Two horses were killed under him, and four 
bullets pierced his clothes.* The slaughter was terrific, and the 
survivors fled tumultuously from the scene of carnage and 
hastened back across the Monongahela. It was a terrible and 
tragical commencement of the French and Indian war. In the 
lengthy contest that was to ensue the Indian of the Ohio and 
Mississippi valley cast his lot with the Frenchmen. This was 
a natural and logical selection. The French colonists of Canada 
had from the beginning cultivated a peculiar intimacy of re- 





*It was in this battle that an Indian subsequently reported he had 
deliberately fired at Washington more than a dozen times but was unable 
to hit him. 
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lationship with the Indian tribes. The possession of Canada 
and the establishment of the French posts along the southern 
shores of the Great Lakes and on the inland rivers brought the 
Frenchmen into close touch with the forest life of the native 
savage. The Frenchmen, moreover, were tradesmen going and 
coming as adventure or commerce dictated, and with the Gallic 
facility of manner and pliability of temperament they readily 
made friends with the red men of the forest. They gave them 
presents, flattered and amused them. Their missionaries, too, 
brought religion, aid and sympathy to the superstitious natives. 
The French adventurers, moreover, of easy habits, often made 
love to the dusky maidens of the tribes, sometimes married them 
and in an apt and adroit manner adapted themselves to the 
wild life of the tribesmen. With the British it was’ far other- 
wise. The Anglo-Saxon displayed “no such phenomena of 
mingling races.” Cold, sturdy, indomitable, the Briton came 
for a serious purpose and he came to stay. He settled to culti- 
vate the land for agriculture and for the establishment of per- 
manent homes. The Indian, by contract and intuition, there- 
fore rightly decided that he had more to fear from the emi- 
grants from England than from the volatile and more compla- 
cent invaders from France. The defeat of Braddock and the 
ignominious flight of his soldiers strengthened the idea of the 
Indian that the Frenchman was the more agile and courageous 
and in the end would be conqueror. 

It is not the province of this article to follow the varying 
fortunes of the French and Indian war. It was prosecuted for 
five succeeding years with the full energy of both nations. The 
earlier years were unpropitious to the British, but in the year 
1758 the tide began to turn and the culmination was reached 
in that memorable encounter on the Plains of Abraham before 
Quebec. It was September 13, 1759, that the invincible Wolfe 
led his British forces against the French under the intrepid 
Montcalm. Both leaders fell in that contest and the “rock-built 
citadel of Canada passed forever from the hands of its ancient 
masters.” The Hurons of Lorette, the Abenakis, and other tribes 


domiciled in Canada, ranged themselves on the side of France 
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throughout the war. The numerous tribes of the remote west 
had also, with few exceptions, been the active allies of the 
French. The conquest of Canada left the Indians of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Valleys subject to British domination. The 
Red men were repulsed but not conquered. They were scattered 
over a vast territory, their total number between the Mississippi 
on the west, the Ocean on the east, between the Ohio on the 
south and the Great Lakes on the north, was probably not in 
excess of two hundred thousand and their fighting warriors not 
more than ten thousand.* Fort Duquesne was in November, 
1758, captured from the French by the British forces undér 
Gen. John Forbes. The military posts of the French in the 
east, on the waters of Lake Erie and the Alleghany, viz., Presqu’ 
Isle, Le Boeuf and Venango, passed into the hands of the 
British soon after the taking of Fort Dequesne. Most .of the 
western forts were transferred to the English, during the autumn 
of 1760; but the extreme western settlements on the Illinois, 
viz., Forts Ouatanon, Vincennes, Kaskaskia, Chartres and Ca- 
hokia remained several years longer under French control. In 
the fall of 1760 Major Robert Rogers was directed by the 
then British commander, Sir Jeffrey Amherst, to traverse the 
great lakes with a detachment of provincial troops and, in the 
name of England, take possession of Detroit, Michillimackinac 
and the other western forts included in the surrender of the 
French. Major Rogers with two hundred rangers left Mon- 
treal, ascended the St. Lawrence, crossed lakes Ontario and 
Erie and reached the mouth of the Cuyahogat on the 7th of 
November. No body of troops under the British flag had ever 
before penetrated so far west on the lakes. Rogers and his 
men encamped in the neighboring forest. Shortly after their 
arrival a party of Indian chiefs and warriors appeared at the 





* Estimate of William Johnson in 1763; Iroquois 1,950; Delawares 
600; Shawnees 300; Wyandots 450; Miamis and Kickapoos 800; Ottawas, 
Ojibwas and other wandering tribes of the Northwest “defy all efforts at 
enumeration.” The British population in the colonies was then about 
1,000,000; the French something like 100,000. 

+Rogers called this river Chocage. Roger’s camp was on the present 
site of the City of Cleveland. 
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camp and declared they were envoys from Pontiac, “ruler of 
all that country,” and demanded in his name, that the British 
soldiers “should advance no further’ until they had conferred 
with the great chief, who was rapidly approaching. That same 
day Pontiac himself appeared; and “it is here,” says Parkman, 
“for the first time, that this remarkable man stands forth dis- 
tinctly on the page of history.” The'place and date of birth 
of Pontiac are both matters of dispute. There seems to be no 
doubt that he was the son of an Ottawa chief; his mother is 
variously stated to have been an Ojibwa, a Miami, and a Sac. 
Preponderance of evidence, as the lawyers say, seems to favor 
the Ojibwas. Authorities also vary as to the date of his nativity 
from 1712 to 1720.* Historical writers usually content them- 
selves with the vague statement that he was born “on the 
Ottawa river” without designating which Ottawa river, for 
many were so called; indeed, the Ottawas were in the habit of 
calling every stream upon which they .sojourned any length 
of time, Ottawa, after their own tribe. The Miami Chief Rich- 
ardville is on record as often asserting that Pontiac was born 
by the Maumee at the mouth of the Auglaize.t In any event 
Pontiac, like his great successor, the incomparable Shawanee 
chief, Tecumseh, was a native of Ohio. 

The Ottawas, Ojibwas and the Pottawattamies had formed 
a sort of alliance of which Pontiac was the virtual head. He was 
of a despotic and commanding temperament, and he wielded prac- 
tical authority among all the tribes of the Illinois country, and 
was known to all the Indian nations of America. Pontiac, con- 
scious of his power and position, haughtily asked Major Rogers, 
“What his business was in that country,” and how he dared enter 
it without Pontiac’s permission. Rogers informed the chief that 





* Parkman says he was about fifty years old when he met Major 
Rogers, which was in 1760. 

+ Chief Richardville also asserted that Pontiac was born of an Ot- 
tawa father and a Miami mother. The probability of this tradition 
is followed by Knapp in his History of the Maumee Valley and 
accepted by Dr. C. E. Slocum of Defiance, a very careful and reliable 
authority. - Dodge in Redmen of the Ohio Valley says some claimed 
Pontiac was a Catawba prisoner, adopted into the Ottawa tribe. 
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the war was over, the French defeated, the country surrendered 
to the British, and he was on his way to receive the posts from 
the French occupiers. Pontiac was wily and diplomatic. He re- 
ceived the news stolidly, reserved his answer till next morning, 
when his reply was that as he desired to live in peace with the 
British, he would let them remain in his country as long as “they 
treated him with due respect and deference.” Both parties 
smoked the calumet and protested friendship. Rogers proceeded 
on his errand. On November 29, 1760, the French garrison at 
Detroit transferred that historic and most important western 
station to British possession.* 

The stormy season prevented Rogers from advancing farther. 
Michillimackinac and the three remoter posts of St. Marie, La 
Baye (Green Bay) and St. Joseph remained in the hands of the 
French until the next year. The interior posts of the Illinois 
country were also retained by the French, but the British con- 
quest of America was completed. The victory of England and 
the transfer of the French strongholds to British commanders was 
a terrible and portentous blow to the Indian. He could not fail 
to foresee therein dire results to his race. His prophetic vision 
read the handwriting on the wall! Expressions and signs of dis- 
content and apprehension began to be audible among the Indian 
tribes ; “from the Potomac to Lake Superior, and from the Alle- 
ghanies to the Mississippi, in every wigwam and hamlet of the for- 
est, a deep-rooted hatred of the English increased with rapid 
growth.” When the French occupied the military posts of the 
lakes and the rivers they freely supplied the neighboring Indians. 





* Detroit was first settled by Cadillac, July 24, 1701 with fifty sol- 
diers and fifty artisans and traders. So it had been the chief western 
stronghold of the French for 150 years. Detroit at this time (1760) con- 
tained about two thousand inhabitants. The center of the settlement was 
a fortified town, known as the Fort, to distinguish it from the dwellings 
scattered along the river banks. The Fort stood on the we:tern bank of 
the river and contained about a hundred small wood houses with bark 
or thatch straw roofs. These primitive dwellings were packed closely to- 
gether and surrounded and protected by a palisade about twenty-five 
feet high; at each corner was a wooden bastion and a blockhouse was 
erected over each gateway. The only public buildings in the enclosure 
were a council house, the barracks and a rude little church. 
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with weapons, clothing, provisions and fire water. The sudden 
cessation of these bounties was a grievous and significant calamity. 
The English fur trader and incomer was rude and coarse and 
domineering as compared with the agreeable and docile French- 
man. Worse and more alarming than all was the intrusion into 
the forest solitude and hunting ground of the Indian by the Eng- 
lish settler, who regarded the redman as having no rights he was 
bound to respect. While the rivalry between the two white na- 
tions was in progress, the redman was courted by each as holding 
in large degree the balance of power. But the war over, the as- 
cendant Briton no longer regarded the Indians as necessary allies 
and they were in large measure treated with indifference and in- 
justice. The hostility of the Indian against the British was of 
course, assiduously promoted by the French who saw in it trouble 
for the British, possibly a regaining of their lost ground. The 
warlike and revengeful spirit of the Indian began to give itself 
vent. The smouldering fires were bound to burst forth. During 
the years 1761 and 1762, plots were hatched in various tribes, 
to stealthily approach and by attack or treacherous entrance, de- 
‘stroy the posts of Detroit, Fort Pitt and others. These plots 
were severally discovered in time to forestall their attempt. In- 
dian indignation reached its height when in 1763 it was announced 
to the tribes that the King of France had ceded all their (Indian) 
country to the King of England, without consulting them in the 
matter. At once a plot was contrived, “such as was never be- 
fore or since conceived or executed by North American Indians.” 
It was determined and planned to make an assault upon all the 
British posts on the same day; “then, having destroyed the gar- 
risons to turn upon the defenseless frontier and ravage and lay 
waste the white settlements.” It was fondly believed by thou- 
‘sands of braves that then the British might be exterminated or 
at least driven to the sea board and confined to their coast settle- 
ments. It was the great Chief Pontiac, who if he did not origin- 
ally instigate, fostered, directed and personally commanded this 
secretly arranged universal movement. His master mind compre- 
hended the importance and necessity of combined and harmonious 
effort. He proposed to unite all the tribes into one confederacy 
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for offensive operations. At the close of 1762 he dispatched em- 
bassadors to the different nations; to the tribes of the north on 
the lakes; to the north- 
west, the headwaters of 
the Mississippi and 
south to its mouth; to 
the east and the south- 
east. The Indians thus 
enlisted and banded to- 
gether against the Brit- 
ish comprised, “with few 
unimportant exceptions, 
the whole Algonquin 
stock.”’ Especially were 
the Ohio tribes solicited 
and secured; the Shaw- 
anees, the Miamis, the 
Wvyandots and the Dela- 
wares. The Senecas 
were the only members 
of the Iroquois confed- 
eracy that joined the 
league. The onslaught 
was to be made in the 
month of May, 1763. 
The tribes to rise simul- 
7] taneously at the various 
er . ¥ points and each tribe de- 
stroy the British garri- 
son in its neighborhood. 
It was a vast scheme, 
worthy the brain and courage of the greatest general and 
shrewdest statesman. The plan was divulged by individual 
Indians to officers at two or three of the posts, but was either 
disbelieved or its importance ignored. While this gigantic 
and almost chimerical plot was being developed by Pontiac 
and his associate chiefs, the Treaty of Peace between France 
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and England’ was signed at Paris, February 10, 1763. By 
this compact France yielded to England all her territory 
north of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence and east of 
the Mississippi. The Spanish possessions on the Gulf of Mexico 
were ceded to England, the territory west of the Mississippi going 
to Spain. France was left no foothold in North America. While 
the powers of England, France and Spain were in the French 
capital arranging this result as Parkman remarks, “countless In- 
dian warriors in the American forests were singing the war song 
and whetting their scalping knives.” The chief center of Indian 
activity and the main point of attack was the Post of Detroit, 
the western headquarters of the British government. Pontiac was 
personally to strike the first blow. The rendezvous of his painted 
and armed warriors was to be the banks of the little river Ecorces 
which empties into the Detroit river a few miles below the fort, 
now the city of Detroit. It was the 27th of April when the assem- 
bled warriors listened to the final war speech of the great chief. 
Pontiac was an orator of a high order, fierce and impassioned in 
style. He presented at length the injustice of the British as com- 
pared with that of the French; he set forth the danger to his race 
from the threatened supremacy of the British power ; he predicted 
the awakening of “their great father the King of France,” during 
whose sleep the English had robbed the Indian of his American 
possessions. In passionate appeals he aroused the vengeance and 
superstition of his people and warned them that the white man’s 
civilization was poisoning and annihilating the red race. In his 
dramatic way he related to the superstitious Indians a dream 
wherein the Great Spirit sent his message that they were to cast 
aside the weapons, the utensils of civilization and the “deadly rum” 
of the white men, and, with aid from the Great Spirit, drive the 
dogs in red from every post in their (Indian) country. He re- 
vealed his plans of destruction of the whites and the details of the 
plot to secure Detroit. He and a few of his chosen chiefs were to 
visit the fort, under pretense of a peaceful visit, gain admittance, 
seek audience with Major Henry Gladwyn, the commandant and 
his officers, and then at an agreed signal the chiefs were to draw 
their weapons, previously concealed beneath their blankets, raise 
the war whoop, rush upon the officers and strike them down. The 
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Indian forces waitinz meanwhile at the gate were then to assail 
the surprised and half-armed soldiers. Thus through this perfidi- 
ous murder Detroit would fall an easy prey to the savages and 
Pontiac’s conspiracy have a successful inauguration. His plan 
was approved. Just below Detroit, on the same side of the river, 
was a Pottawattamie village; across the river some three miles 
up the current was an Ottawa village; on the same eastern side 
about a mile below Detroit was the Wyandot village. Along each 
side of the river for two or three miles were houses of the French 
settlers. “The King and lord of all this country,” as Major 
Rogers called Pontiac, had located one of his homes, where 
he spent the early summer, on a little island (Isle a Peche) 
at the opening of Lake St. Clair. Here he had a small oven- 
shaped cabin of bark and rushes. Here he dwelt with his 
squaws and children, and here doubtless he might often have 
been seen, lounging, Indian style, half naked, on a rush mat 
or bearskin. 

The number of warriors under the command of Pontiac is 
variously estimated from six hundred to two thousand. The gar- 
rison consisted of one hundred and twenty soldiers, eight officers, 
and about forty.others capable of bearing arms. Two armed 
schooners, “The Beaver” and “The Gladwyn,” were anchored in 
the river near the Fort. Pontiac’s plot was revealed to Gladwyn 
the night before its proposed execution by an Ojibwa girl from 
the Pottawattamie village.* Gladwyn thus warned was forearmed. 
Pontiac and his six chiefs were admitted to the council chamber. 
Pontiac began the harangue of peace and friendly palaver and 
was about to give the preconcerted signal when Gladwyn 
raised his hand and the sound of clashing arms and drum 
beating was heard without. Pontiac feared he was foiled and 
announcing he would “call again,” next time with his squaws 
and children, he and his party withdrew. The next morning 
Pontiac, in hopes of regaining Gladwyn’s confidence, repaired 





* There are many versions of the divulging of the plot; one that 
it was by an old squaw; another that a young squaw of doubtful char- 
acter told it to one of the subordinate officers; still another that it was 
by an Ottawa warrior. Parkman seems to favor the Ojibwa girl, called 
Catherine and said to be the mistress of Gladwyn. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Gladwyn was warned. 
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to the Fort with but three of his chiefs and bearing in his hand 
the pipe of peace. Offering it to Gladwyn he again protested 
his friendship for the British whom he declared “we love as 
our brothers.”” A few days later the Indians thronged the 
open field behind the Fort gate. It was closed and barred. Pon- 
tiac advancing demanded admittance. Gladwyn replied that he 
might enter, but only alone. The great chief, baffled and en- 
raged, then “threw off the mask he had so long worn” and 
boldly declared his intention to make war. A day or two later 
the four tribes, Ottawas, Ojibwas, Pottawattamies and Wy- 
andots clamored about the fort and the attack was begun by 
volleys of bullets fired at the palisade walls. Thus opened the 
famous siege of Detroit, which lasted six months, from May 1 
to November 1 (1763), one of the longest and most bitterly 
contested sieges in the history of western Indian warfare. The 
incomparable treachery of Pontiac in endeavoring to secure the 
Fort by dissemblance of friendship was further evidenced by 
his pretense at a truce. Pontiac declaring his earnest desire 
for “firm and lasting peace,” requested Gladwyn to send to the 
camp of the chief, Captain Campbell, Gladwyn’s second in com- 
mand, a veteran officer and most upright and manly in character. 
Campbell went, was made prisoner and subsequently foully and 
hideously murdered. Pontiac neglected no expedient known to 
Indian perfidy, cruelty or deviltry. He surpassed his race in 
all the detestable elements of their nature. His conduct from 
first to last was only calculated to create distrust, contempt and 
loathing. His warriors murdered the British settlers in the 
vicinity of the fort, burned their huts, robbed the Canadians 
and committed every variety of depredation. The story of that 
siege cannot be told in detail here. 

Pontiac realizing the seriousness of the situation and the 
obstinate courage of the British garrison, prepared for a lengthy 
campaign. He ordered the Ottawa village moved across the 
river to the Detroit side, where it was located about a mile 
and a half northeast of the Fort at the mouth of Parent’s 
creek, afterwards known as Bloody Run. 

The garrison bravely and patiently withstood all assaults 
and bided the time of rescue. By midnight sallies and other 
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expedients they removed all exterior buildings, fences, trees and 
other obstacles that lay within the range of their guns or that 
might afford protection to sneaking and stealthy Indians who 
would crawl snake-like close to the palisade and fire at the sen- 
tinels and loopholes, or shoot their arrows tipped with burning 
tow upon the roofs of the structures within the Fort. For- 
tunately the supply of water was inexhaustible; the provisions 
———$—<—<$—<———— 
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were wisely husbanded; friendly Canadians across the river 
under cover of night brought supplies. These Canadian far- 
mers were also subject to tribute to the Indians, who seized their 
supplies by theft or open violence. They appealed to Pontiac 
and about the only creditable act recorded of that perfidious 
chief was his agreement to make restitution to the robbed set- 
tlers. Pontiac gave them in payment for their purloined property 
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promissory notes drawn on birch bark and signed with the figure 
of an otter —the totem to which he belonged —all of which 
promises to pay, it is said, were redeemed. 

Day after day passed with varying incidents of attack and 
repulse. The keen-eyed watchfulness of the Indians never for 
an instant abated; their vigils were tireless and ceaseless; woe 
to the soldier who ventured without the Fort or even lifted 
his head above the palisade. Pontiac’s patience was strengthened 
with the delusive idea that the French were only temporarily 
defeated and would rally to his assistance. He even dispatched 
messengers across the interior to the French commandant Neyon 
at Fort Chartres on the Mississippi, requesting that French troops 
be sent without delay to his aid. Meanwhile Gladwyn had sent 
one of his schooners to Ft. Niagara 
to hasten promised reinforcements 
from the British. Lieutenant Cuy- 
ler had already (May 13) left Niag- 
ara with a convoy of seven boats, 
ninety-six men and quantities of sup- 
plies and ammunition. This little fleet 
coasted along the northern shore of 
Lake Erie until near the mouth of the 
Detroit river. The force attempted to 
land, when a band of Wyandot Indi- 
ans suddenly burst from the woods, 
seized five of the boats and killed or 
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captured sixty of the soldiers. Cuvler 
with the remaining men (36), many of whom were wounded, 
escaped in the other boats and crossed to Ft. Sandusky, which 
they found had been taken and burned by the Wyandots; the 
garrison had been slaughtered and Ensign Paully sent prisoner 
to Pontiac’s camp. Cuyler with his escaping companions slowly 
wendled his way back where he reported the result of his ex- 
pedition to the commanding officer, Major Wilkins. At the same 
time the Wyandots, with the captured boats and prisoners, pro- 
ceeded up the Detroit to Pontiac’s quarters, arriving in full sight 
of the Fort’s garrison, when Gladwyn of course learned of the 
destruction of the Cuyler flotilla. The disappointment to the 
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inmates of the Fort was almost unbearable. Gladwyn’s schooner, 
however, reached Ft. Niagara and returned about July 1, laden 
with food, ammunition and reinforcements and the most welcome 
news of the Treaty of Paris. Pontiac, undismayed, continued 
his efforts. His forces now numbered, it is recorded, about eight 
hundred and twenty warriors; two hundred and fifty Ottawas, 
his own tribe and under his immediate command; one hundred 
and fifty Pottawattamies, under Ninivay; fifty Wyandots under 
Takee; two hundred Ojibwas under Wasson, and one hundred 
and seventy of the same tribe under Sekahos.* 

The two schooners were a serious menace to the movements 
of the Indians, and many desperate attempts were made to burn 
them by midnight attacks, and the floating of fire rafts down upon 
them ; but all to no avail. Pontiac had’the stubborn persistency of 
a later American general who said he would fight it out on that 
line if it took all summer. He exerted himself with fresh zeal to 
gain possession of the fort. He demanded the surrender of Glad- 
wyn, saying a still greater force of Indians was on the march to 
swell the army of besiegers. Gladwyn was equally tenacious and 
unyielding, he proposed to “hold the fort” till the enemy were 
worn out or re-enforcements arrived. Pontiac sought to arouse 
the active aid of the neighboring Canadians, but the treaty of 
Paris had made them British subjects, and they dared not war on 
their conquerors. History scarcely furnishes a like instance of so 
large an Indian force struggling so long in an attack on a fortified 
place. 

The Wyandots and Pottawattamies, however, never as en- 
thusiastic in this war as the other tribes, late in July decided to 
withdraw from the besieging confederacy and make peace with 
the British. They did so and exchanged prisoners with Gladwyn. 
The Ottawas and Ojibwas, however, still held on, watching the 
fort and keeping up a desultory fusilade. The end was drawing 
nigh. On July 29 Captain James Dalzell arrived from Niagara 
with artillery supplies and two hundred and eighty men in twenty- 
two barges. Their approach to the fort was bravely contested 


*Parkman observes that as the warriors brought their squaws and 
children with them, the whole number of Indians congregated about De- 
troit, at this time, must have been more than three thousand. 
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by the combined Indian forces, even the Wyandots and Potta- 
wattamies breaking their treaty and treacherously joining in the 
assault. Dalzell’s troops entered the fort and he proposed an im- 
mediate sortie. Dalzell was bravery personified, and he had 
fought with Israel Putnam. On the morning after his arrival 
(July 31) at two o'clock, he led a force of two hundred and fifty 
men out of the fort. They silently in the darkness marched along 
the river towards the Ottawa village just across the Parent’s creek. 
The Indians were prepared and had ambuscaded both sides of the 
road. They were, Indian fashion, secreted behind trees and fences 
and Canadian houses. Their presence was not discovered till the 
van of Dalzell’s column reached the bridge over the creek, when 
a terrible fire was opened upon the soldiers from all sides. It was 
still dark, the Indians could not be seen. A panic ensued. The 
troops in disorder retreated amid an awful slaughter. Dalzell 
himself was killed and Major Robert Rogers assumed command, 
and the fleeing soldiers were only spared from total destruction 
by two of the British boats coming to the rescue. About sixty 
men were killed or wounded. It was known as the Battle of 
Bloody Bridge. Upon the retreating into the fort of Major Rog- 
ers’ survivors the siege was renewed. Pontiac was greatly en- 
couraged over this victory and his Indians showed renewed zeal. 
The schooner “Gladwyn” was sent to Niagara for help. On its 
return it was attacked and its crew and supplies practically de- 
stroyed. Another relief expedition under Major Wilkins in Sep- 
tember was overwhelmed in a lake storm and seventy soldiers 
drowned. But even Indian persistency began to tire. The reali- 
zation that the French were beaten and time only would bring 
victory to the British led all the tribes, except the Ottawas, to 
sue for peace. This was October 12. Pontiac could only hold his 
own tribe in line. The Ottawas sustained their hostility until 
October 30, when a French messenger arrived from Neyon who 
reported to Pontiac that hé must expect no help from the French, 
as they were now completely and permanently at peace with thé 
sritish.* Pontiac was advised to quit the war at once. His cause 





* True to his Indian nature Pontiac determined to assume a mask 
of peace and bide his time. Gladwyn wrote as follows to Lord Jeffrey 
Amherst: “This moment I received a message from Pontiac telling me 
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was doomed. The great chief who had so valiantly and unremit- 
tently fought for six months sullenly raised the siege and retired 
into the country of the Maumee where he vainly endeavored to 
arouse the Miamis and neighboring tribes to another war upon 
the invading British. 

Though the memorable siege of Detroit, personally conducted 
by Pontiac, ended in failure to the great chief, his conspiracy else- 
where met with unparalleled success. The British posts, planned 
to be simultaneously attacked and destroyed by the savages were 
some dozen in number, including besides Detroit, St. Joseph, Mich- 
illimackinac Ouiatenon, Sandusky, Miami, Presque Isle, Niagara, 
Le Boeuf, Venango, Fort Pitt and one or two others of lesser 
importance. Of all the posts from Niagara and Pitt westward, 
Detroit alone was able to survive the conspiracy. For the rest 
“there was but one unvaried tale of calamity and ruin.” It was 
a continued series of disasters to the white men. The victories 
of the savages marked a course of blood from the Alleghanies 
to the Mississippi. We have already made note of the destruction 
of Fort Sandusky. On May 16 (1763) the Wyandots sur- 
rounded the fort and under pretense of a friendly visit, sev- 
eral of them welk known to Ensign Paully, the commander, were 
admitted. While smoking the pipe of peace the treacherous and 
trusted Indians suddenly arose, seized Paully and held him 
prisoner while their tribesmen killed the sentry, entered the Fort, 
and in cold blood murdered and scalped the little band of soldiers. 
The traders in the Post were likewise killed and their stores 
plundered. The stockade was fired and burned to the ground. 
Paully was taken to Detroit where he was “adopted” as the hus- 
band of an old widowed squaw, from whose affectionate toils he 
finally escaped to his friends in the Detroit Fort. 

St. Joseph was located at the mouth of the river St. Jo- 
seph, near the southern end of Lake Michigan.* Ensign 
Schlosser was in command with a mere handful of soldiers, 





that he should send to all the nations concerned in the war to bury the 
hatchet; and he hopes your excellency will forget what has passed”— 
Parkman. 

* This post of St. Joseph was the site of a Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion founded about the year 1700. Here was one of the most prominent 
French military posts. 
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fourteen in number. On the morning of May 25, the com- 
mander was informed that a large “party” of Pottawattamies 
had arrived from Detroit “to visit their relations” and the chief 
(Washashe) and three or four of his followers wished to hold a 
“friendly talk” with the commander. Disarmed of suspicion, the 
commander Ensign admitted the callers; the result is the oft re- 
peated history. The entering Indians rushed to the gate, toma- 
hawked the sentinel, let in their associates who instantly pounced 
upon the garrison, killed eleven of the soldiers, plundered the fort 
and later carried Schlosser and his three surviving companions, 
captives to Detroit. 

Fort Michillimackinac was the most important point on the 
upper lakes, commanding as it did the straits of Mackinac, the 
passage from Lake Huron into Lake Michigan. Great numbers 
of the Chippewas, in the last of May, began to assemble in the 
vicinity of the Fort, but with every indication of friendliness. 
June 4, was the King’s (George) birthday. It must be cele- 
brated with pastimes. The discipline of the garrison, some thirty- 
five in number, was relaxed. Many squaws were admitted as 
visitors into the fort, while their “braves” engaged in their 
favorite game of ball just outside the garrison entrance. It 
was a spirited contest between the Ojibwas and Sacs. Captain 
George Etherington, commander of the Fort and his Lieuten- 
ant, Leslie, stood without the palisades to watch the sport. Sud- 
denly the ball was thrown near the open gate and behind the 
two officers. The Indians pretending to rush for the ball in- 
stantly encircled and seized Etherington and Leslie, and crowded 
their way into the Fort where the squaws supplied them with 
tomahawks and hatchets, which they had carried in, hidden under 
their blankets. Quick as a flash, the instruments of death were 
gleaming in the sunlight and Lieutenant Jamet and fifteen sol- 
diers and a trader were struck down never to rise. The rest of 
the garrison were made prisoners and five of them afterwards 
tomahawked. All of the peaceful traders were plundered and 
carried off. The prisoners were’ conveyed to Montreal. The 
French population of the Post was undisturbed. Captain Ether- 
ington succeeded in sending timely warning to the little garrison 
at La Bay (Green Bay); Lieutenant Gorrell the commandant 
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and his men were brought as prisoners to the Michillimackinac 
fort and thence sent with Etherington and Leslie to the Canadian 
capital. The little post of Ste. Marie (Sault) had been partially 
destroyed and abandoned. The garrison inmates had withdrawn 
to Michillimackinac and ‘shared its fate. 

The garrison at Ouiatenon* suituated on the Wabash — 
(Indian Ouabache) — neat the present location of Lafayette 
(Indiana) then in the very heart of the western forest, 
as planned, was to have been massacred on June 1. Through 
the information given by the French at the post, the soldiers 
were apprised of their intended fate and through the intervention 
of the same French friends, the Indians were dissuaded from 
executing their sanguinary purpose. Lieutenant Jenkins and 
several of his men were made prisoners by stratagem, the re- 
mainder of the garrison readily surrendered. 

On the present site of Fort Wayne (Indiana) was Fort Mi- 
amit at the confluence of the rivers St. Joseph and St. Mary, 
which unite to form the Maumee. The Fort at this time was in 
charge of Ensign Holmes. On May 27, the commander was de- 
coyed from the fort by the story of an Indian girl, that a squaw 
lay dangerously Hl in a wigwam near the stockade, and needed 
medical assistance, The humane Holmes forgetting his caution on 
an errand of mercy, walked without the gate and was instantly 
shot deade The soldiers in the palisades, seeing the corpse of their 
leader and hearing the yells and whoopings of the exultant 
Indians, offered no resistance, admitted the redmen and gladly 
surrendered on promise of having their lives spared. 

Fort Presqu’ Isle stood on the southern shore of Lake Erie 
at the site of the present town of Erie. The block house, an 
unusually strong and commodious one, was in command of En- 
sign Christie with a courageous and skillful garrison of twenty- 
seven men. Christie learning of the attack on the other posts 
“braced up” for his “visit from the hell hounds” as he appropri- 
ately called the enemy. He had not long to wait. On June 15, 





* Also spelled Ouachtanon and Ouatanon. 

+ There were several forts called Miami in those early days. This 
one was built in 1749-50 by the French commandant Raimond. — See page 
181 supra. 
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about two hundred of them put in an appearance from Detroit. 
They sprang into the ditch around the fort and with reckless 
audacity approached to the very walls and threw fire-balls of 
pitch upon the roof and sides of the fortress. Again and again 
the wooden retreat was on fire, but amid showers of bullets and 
arrows the flames were extinguished by the fearless soldiers. 
The savages rolled logs before the fort and erected strong breast 
works from behind which they could discharge their shots and 
throw their fire balls. For nearly three days a terrific contest 
ensued. The savages finally undermined the palisades to the 
house of Christie, which was at once set on fire nearly stifling 
the garrison with the smoke and heat for Christie’s quarters were 
close to the block house. Longer resistance was vain, “the 
soldiers pale and haggard, like men who had passed through a 
fiery furnace, now issued from their scorched and bullet pierced 
stronghold.” The surrendering soldiers were taken to Pontiac’s 
quarters on the Detroit river. 

Three days after the attack on Presqu’ Isle, Fort Le Boeuf, 
twelve miles south on Le Boeuf creek, one of the head sources 
of the Alleghany river, was surrounded and burned. Ensign Price 
and a garrison of thirteen men miraculously escaped the flames 
and the encircling savages and endeavored to reach Fort Pitt. 
About half of them succeeded, the remainder died of hunger 
and privation by the way.* 

Fort Venango, still farther south, on the Alleghany river, 
was captured by a band of Senecas, who gained entrance by re- 
sorting to the oft employed treachery of pretending friendliness. 
The entire garrison was butchered, Lieutenant Gordon the com- 
mander slowly tortured to death and the fort burned to the 
ground. Not a soul escaped to tell the horrible tale. 

Fort Ligonier, another small post commanded by Lieutenant 
Archibald Blane, forty miles southeast of Fort Pitt was attacked 
but successfully held out till relieved by Bouquet’s Expedition. 

Thus within a period of about a month from the time the first 
blow was struck at Detroit, Pontiac was in full possession of nine 
out of the twelve posts so recently belonging to and, it was 
thought, securely occupied by the British. The fearful threat of 





* Bryant’s (Scribner’s) History of the United States. 
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the great Ottawa conspirator that he would exterminate the whites 
west of the Alleghanies, was well nigh fulfilled. Over two hun- 
dred traders with their servants fell victims to his remorseless 
march of slaughter and rapine and goods estimated at over half 
a million dollars became the spoils of the confederated tribes.* 

The result of Pontiac’s widespread and successful uprising 
struck untold terror to the settlers along the western frontier of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. The savages roused to the 
highest pitch of fury and weltering in the blood of their victims 
were burning the cabins and crops of the defenseless whites and 
massacring the men, women and children. Many hundreds of 
the forest dwellers with their families flocked to the stockades 
and protected posts. Particularly in the Pennsylvania country 
did dread and consternation prevail. The frontiersmen west of the 
Alleghanies fled east over the mountains to Carlisle, Lancaster and 
numbers even continued their flight to Philadelphia. Pontiac 
was making good his threat that he would drive the pale face 
back to the sea. 

But Forts Niagara and Pitt were still in the possession 
of the “red coats” as the British soldiers were often called 
by the forest ‘redskins.” Following the total destruction 
of Le Boeuf and Venango, the Senecas made an attack on Fort 
Niagara, an extensive work on the east side of Niagara River 
near its mouth as it empties into Lake Ontario. This fort guarded 
the access to the whole interior country by way of Canada and 
the St. Lawrence. The fort was strongly built and fortified and 
was far from the center of the country of the warpath Indians, 
for with the exception of the Senecas, the Iroquois tribes inhab- 
iting eastern Canada and New York did not participate in Pon- 
tiac’s conspiracy. The attack on Fort Niagara therefore was 
half hearted and after a feeble effort the beseigers despaired of 
success or assistance and abandoned the blockade, which only 
lasted a few days. 

Fort Pitt was the British military headquarters of the west- 
ern frontier. It was the Gibralter of defense, protecting the 
eastern colonies from invasion by the western Indians. The 
consummation of Pontiac’s gigantic scheme depended upon 





* De Hass — Indian Wars. 
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the capture of Fort Pitt. It was a strong fortification at 
the confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers. 
Its northern ramparts were faced with brick on the side 
looking down the Ohio. Fort Pitt stood “far aloof in the forest 
and one might journey eastward full two hundred miles before 
the English: settlements began to thicken.” The garrison con- 
sisted of three hundred and thirty soldiers, traders and back- 
woodsmen, besides about one hundred women and a greater 
number of children. Captain Simeon Ecuyer, a brave Swiss 
officer, was in command. Every preparation was made for the 
expected attack. All houses and 
cabins outside the palisade were 
levelled to the ground. A rude fire 
engine was constructed to extinguish 
any flames that might be kindled by 
the burning arrows of the Indians. 
In the latter part of May the hostile 
savages began to approach the vicin- 
ity of the Fort. On June 22, they 
opened fire “upon every side at 
once.” The garrison replied by a 
discharge of howitzers, the shells of 
which bursting in the midst of the 
Indians, greatly amazed and discon- 
COLONEL HENRY BOUQUET. ccerted them. The Indians then 

boldly demanded a surrender of the 
fort, saying vast numbers of braves were on the way to destroy 
it. Ecuyer displayed equal bravado and repfied that several thou- 
sand British soldiers were on the way to punish the tribes for their 
uprising. The Fort was now in a state of siege. For about a 
month, “nothing occurred except a series of petty and futile 
attacks,” in which the Indians, mostly Ottawas, Ojibwas and Dela- 
wares, did small damage. On July 26, under a flag of truce, 
the besiegers again demanded surrender. It was refused and 
Ecuyer told the savages that if they again showed themselves 
near the Fort he would throw “bombshells” amongst them and 
“blow them to atoms.” The assault was continued with renewed 





fury. 
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Meanwhile Sir Jeffrey Amherst, the commander-in-chief of 
the British forces, awakening to the gravity of the situation, 
ordered Colonel Bouquet, a brave and able officer in his Majesty’s. 
service, to take command of certain specified forces and proceed 
as rapidly as possible to the relief of Fort Pitt, and then make 
aggressive warfare on the western tribes. Bouquet leaving his 
headquarters at PhiladelpIma, reached Carlisle late in June, where 
he heard for the first time of the calamities at Presqu’ Isle, Le 
Boeuf and Venango. He left Carlisle with a force of five hun- 
dred men, some of them the pick of the British regulars, but many 
of them aged veterans enfeebled by disease and long severe expo- 
sure. Bouquet had seen considerable service in Indian war- 
fare. He was not likely to be caught napping. He marched 
slowly along the Cumberland Valley and crept cautiously over 
the mountains, passing Forts Loudon and Bedford, the latter sur- 
rounded with Indians, to Fort Ligonier which as noted above, 
had been blockaded for weeks by the savages who, as at Bedford, 
fled at Bouquet’s approach. On August 5th, the little army, foot 
sore and tired and half famished, reached a small stream within 
twenty-five miles of Fort Pitt, known as Bushy Run. Here in 
the afternoon they were suddenly and fiercely fired upon by a 
superior number of Indians. A terrific contest ensued, only ended 
by the darkness of night. The encounter was resumed next day; 
the odds were against the British who were surrounded and were 
being cut down in great numbers by the Indians who skulked 
behind trees and logs and in the grass and declivities. Bouquet 
resorted to a ruse which was signally successful. He formed 
his men in a wide semi-circle, and from the center advanced a 
company toward the enemy, the advancing company then made a 
feint of retreat, the deceived Indians followed close after and fell 
into the ambuscade. The outwitted savages were completely 
routed and fled in hopeless confusion. Bouquet had won one of 
the greatest victories in western Indian warfare. His loss was 
about one hundred and fifty men, nearly a third of his army. The 
loss of the Indians was not so great. As rapidly as possible 
Bouquet pushed on to Fort Pitt which he entered without moles- 
tation on August 25. The extent and the end of Pontiac’s con- 
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spiracy had at last been reached. The Pennsylvania Assembly 
and King George, even, formally thanked Bouquet. 

Forts Detroit and Pitt, as has been seen, proved impregnable, 
neither the evil cunning nor the persistent bravery of the savage 
could dislodge the occupants of those important posts. The 
siege of Detroit had been abandoned by the combined forces of 
Pontiac but the country round about continued to be infested with 
the hostile Indians, who kept up a sort of petty bushwacking 
campaign that compelled the soldiers and traders of the fort, 
for safety, to remain “in doors” during the winter of 1763-4. 
3ouquet on gaining Fort Pitt, desired to pursue the marauding 
and murderous savages to.their forest retreats and drive them 
hence, but he was unable to accomplish anything until the fol- 
lowing year. 

In the spring of 1764, Sir Jeffrey Amherst resigned his 
office and General Thomas Gage succeeded him as Commander- 
in-Chief of the British forces in America, with headquarters in 
3oston.* Shortly after assuming office General Gage determined 
to send two armies from different points into the heart of the 
Indian country. The first, under Bouquet, was to advance from 
Fort Pitt into the midst of the Delaware and Shawanee settle- 
ments of the Ohio Valley and the other under Bradstreet was to 
pass from Fort Niagara up the lakes and force the tribes of De- 
troit and the region round about to unconditioned submission.* 

Colonel John Bradstreet left Fort Niagara in July 1764 with 
the formidable force of over a thousand soldiers. In canoes and 
bateaux this imposing army of British regulars coasted along 
the shore of Lake Erie, stopping at various points to meet and 
treat with the Indians, who realizing their inability to cope with 
so powerful an antagonist, made terms of peace, or went through 
the pretense of so doing. At Sandusky (Fort), particularly, 
Bradstreet accepted the false promises of the Wyandots, Ottawas, 
Miamies, Delawares and Shawanees. On August 26, he arrived at 
Detroit, to the great joy and relief of the garrison which now, 
for more than a year, had been “cut off from all communication 
with their race’ and had been virtually prisoners confined within 
the walls of their stockade. Bradstreet forwarded small detach- 


* Amherst’s Headquarters had been at New York. 
* Parkman. 
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ments to restore or retake, as the case might be, the farther west- 
ern British posts, which had fallen into the hands of Pontiac’s 
wily and exultant warriors. 

In October (1764) Bouquet, with an army of fifteen hun- 
dred troops, defiled out of Fort Pitt and taking the Indian trail 
westward, boidly entered the wilderness, “which no army had 
ever before sought to penetrate.” We cannot now follow the 
fortunes of this romantic and decisive campaign. It was a novel 
sight, this regiment of regulars, picking its way through the 
woods and over the streams to the center of the Ohio country. 
Striking the Tuscarawas river he followed down its banks, halt- 
ing at short intervals to confer with delegations of Indians until 
October 25, when he encamped on the Muskingum near the 
forks of that river formed by the confluence of the Tuscarawas 
and Walhonding rivers.* Here with much display of the pomp 
and circumstances of war on the part of Bouquet to impress 
and overawe the savages, he held conferences with the chiefs 
of the various tribes. They agreed to lay down their arms and 
live for the future in friendship with the white invaders. All 
prisoners heretofore taken and then held by the Indians were 
to be surrendered to Bouquet. Over two hundred of these, cap- 
tives, including women and children were delivered up, and with 
these Bouquet with his successful soldiery, retraced his course 
to Fort Pitt, arriving there on the 28th of November. It was 
one of the most memorable expeditions in the pre-state history 
of Ohio. 

The sudden and surprising victories of Pontiac were being 
rapidly undone. The great Ottawa chief saw his partially accom- 
plished scheme withering into ignominious failure. Sullen, dis- 
appointed, consumed with humiliation and revenge, he withdrew 
from active prominence to his forest wigwam. He sought the 
banks of the Maumee, scene of his birth and the location of the 
villages of many tribes who were his sympathetic adherents. He 
did not participate in any of the councils held by Bradstreet and 
the chiefs. “His vengeance was unslaked and his purpose un- 
shaken.” But his glory was growing dim and his power was 
withering into dust. From the scenes of his promising but short 





* Bouquet’s last encampment was near the present site’ of Coshocton. 
7 Vol. XII— 4. 
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lived triumphs, he retired into the country of the Illinois and the 
Mississippi. He tried to arouse the aid of the French. He 
gathered a band of four hundred warriors on the Maumee and 
with these faithful followers revisited the western tribes in 
hopes of creating another confederation.* Not even would the 
southern tribes respond to his appeals. All was lost. His allies 
were falling off, his followers, discouraged, were deserting him. 
Again and again he went back to his chosen haunts and former 
faithful followers on the Maumee. But his day had passed. 
Oswego. In his peace speech at that time he said: “I speak in the 
name of all the nations westward, of whom I am the master. It 
is the will of the Great Spirit that we should meet here to-day; 
and before him I now take you by the hand. I-call him to witness 
that I speak from my heart; for since I took Colonel Croghanf 
by the hand last year, I have never let go my hold, for I see that 
the Great Spirit will have us friends. 

“Moreover, when our great father of France was in this 
country, I held him fast by the hand. Now that he is gone, I take 
you, my English Father, by the hand, in the name of all the 
nations, and promise to keep this covenant as long as I shall live.” 

But he did not speak from the heart, on the contrary only 
from the head. Leaving the Oswego conference “his canoe 
laden with the gifts of his enemy’”’ Pontiac steered homeward for 
the Maumee; and in that vicinity he spent the following winter. 





‘* Pontiac sought the aid of the Kickapoos, Piankishaws, Sacs, Foxes, 
Dahcotahs, Missouris and other tribes on the Mississippi and its head 
waters. 

** Sir William Johnson was at this time Superintendent of Indian 
affairs in the North (of the colonies) by appointment from the King. 
Johnson was a great favorite with the Indians and exerted great power 
over them, especially among the Six Nations. He married a sister of 
Brant, the Mohawk chief; he was moreover adopted into the Mohawk 
tribe and made a Sachem. 

+ George Croghan was a deputy Indian agent under Sir William John- 
son. In 1765, at the instance of Johnson, Croghan proceeded from Fort 
Pitt down the Ohio to the mouth of the Wabash, up which he journeyed 
and thence across the country to Detroit, treating with the Indians as he 
passed. On this journey Croghan met Pontiac who made promises of 
peace and friendship. Croghan died in 1782. He is not the George 
Croghan who figured in the siege of Fort Stephenson (1813.) 
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From now on for some two years the great Ottawa chief disap- 
peared as if lost in the forest depths. 

In April 1769 he is found at Fort St. Louis on the west side 
of the Mississippi where he gave himself mainly to the temporary 
oblivion of “firewater,” the dread destroyer of his race. He 
was wont to cross the “father of waters” to the fort on the British 
side at Cahokia where he would revel with the friendly Creoles. 
In one of these visits, in the early morning, after drinking deeply 
he strode with uncertain step into the adjacent forest. He was 
arrayed in the uniform of a French officer, which apparel had 
been given him many years before by the Marquis of Mont- 
calm. His footsteps were stealthily dogged by a Kaskaskia 
Indian, who in the silence and seclusion of the forest, at an 
opportune moment, buried the blade of a tomahawk in the 
brain of the Ottawa conqueror, the champion of his race. The 
murderer had been bribed to the heinous act by a British trader 
named Williamson who thought to thus rid his country (Eng- 
land) of a dangerous foe. The unholy price of the assassination 
was a barrel of liquor.* It was supposed the Illinois, Kaskaskia, 
Peoria and Cahokia Indians were more or less guilty as accom- 
plices in the horrible deed. That an Illinois Indian was guilty 
of the act was sufficient. The Sacs and Foxes and other western 
tribes friendly to Pontiac and his cause, were aroused to furious 
revenge. They went upon the warpath against the Illinois In- 
dians. A relentless war ensued, and says Parkman, “over the 
grave of Pontiac more blood was poured out in atonement, than 
flowed from the veins of the slaughtered heroes on the corpse of 
Patroclus.” 

The body of the murdered chief was borne across the river 
and buried near Fort St. Louis. No monument ever marked 
the resting place of the great hero and defender of his people. 

Pontiac came “‘to open the purple testament of bleeding war” 
and he gave his 


“Large kingdom for a little grave, 
A. little little grave, an obscure grave.” 





* There are various accounts cf the death of Pontiac. The one 
related by Parkman is here followed. 











THE GATEWAYS TO FORT ANCIENT. 
BY THOS. J. BROWN. 


During a recent visit to Fort Ancient, after a period of 
several years, I was greatly impressed by the improvements that 
have taken place there since I have been acquainted with the fort. 
My visits to it were begun forty-seven years ago, and have been 
repeated at short intervals until late years, then not so often. 

When I first saw it, and continuing until about the time the 
State acquired title to it, it was one of the most neglected and 
uninviting tracts of land that ever came under my notice in Ohio, 
except for its historic associations it was very undesirable prop- 
erty indeed. It was, except a small tract near the road, a tangled 
thicket of trees, bushes, (principally briars), logs, weeds, etc. I 
believe it had more blackberry bushes on it than any other tract 
of equal size in the county. I have known people to drive 14 or 
15 miles to it to gather blackberries, and feel well repaid for their 
trouble. The blackberry bushes have disappeared, with most of 
the undesirable undergrowth. Logs, brush, weeds and stones are 
also gone or have been applied to useful purposes. Those dread- 
ful washes which were working back farther and farther within 
the ramparts from year to year have been arrested in their work 
of destruction and in some cases at least seem to be in a measure 
an element of beauty. Still the work of restoration is not com- 
pleted. The few acres to the north of the public road ought to be 
added to the rest, and the road should be turned out of its present 
track through the fort and be directed to another alongside the 
hollow which bounds.the fort along the north, until it gets beyond 
the fort. The main entrances to the fort would of course remain 
where they are, but they would then be private ones. The strip 
referred to would add greatly to the fine appearance and “business 
like’ purposes of the fort. Although the ramparts along the 
north side are in no place more than a few rods from the road, 
they are so smothered with undergrowth and unshapely trees 
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that they are not in sight of the road, and are hard to follow. 
If that tract were acquired by the State and put under the care 
of the Ohio Archzological and Historical Society, along with the 
rest, it would soon be made very attractive. 

In reading descriptions of Fort Ancient we notice constant 
allusion to its numerous “gateways,” and these are generally 
coupled with expression of wonder that there should be so many. 
Now I have made these “gateways” my special study during my 
whole acquaintance with it. I have walked the whole length of 
the ramparts and counted every footstep and every gap, and 
carefully noted the distance of these gaps apart, and long ago con- 
cluded that there are but about five bona-fide gateways, the rest 
being intended rather for points of defense than for places of in- 
gress and egress. The earthen ramparts would afford little pro- 
tection to the defenders in case an assault were made upon them. 
The inside slopes are as steep as the outside and afford no suitable 
standpoint, so the defenders’ bodies would be protected and yet 
give him opportunity to see over the rampart. If he stood upon 
the top he would be even a better target for the assailants than 
they would be for him. I consider it necessary to conclude that 
each of these gaps was occupied with a blockhouse reaching 
out beyond the wall, forming a bastion from which defenders 
could enfilade the outside of the ramparts most effectually. The 
distance of these gaps apart is in no case too great to serve this 
purpose, and if we consider it in this way, the whole outside of 
the walls could be defended with very little exposure on the part 
of the defenders. There was evidently one gateway where the 
public road now enters from each side, and one at the extreme 
farthest end of the “old fort,” one near the middle of the north 
side, and one most likely on the west side opening from the penin- 
sula, and one nearly opposite on the east side. The rest of these 
gaps were intended merely to give opportunity for introducing 
blockhouses at proper distances and in proper positions for de- 
fense, and may have been supplied with small wickets, easily 
closed and easily defended. Even the acknowledged gateways 
were probably built in the same general way, but with the portal 
idea unmistakable and prominent. 
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Having appreciated the value of Fort Ancient so long, as a 
memorial of the mysterious Mound Builders, and having seen 
such marked progress in the way of preserving it, it is particu- 
larly trying and annoying to me to see such a small, and yet such 
an important portion of the fort still outside the ownership and 
jurisdiction of the State and Archeological Society as the strip 
north of the road. The amount probably necessary to acquire 
it would be so little to the State—now out of debt —that it 
looks unpardonable that it should be neglected any longer, the 
public road should be turned around as intimated before, so as to 
throw the works all within one enclosure. 

Let us hope that before another year has passed the few 
remaining acres may be added, and all will be safe. 
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GEORGE BOHAN. WRIGHT. 


General George B. Wright one of the oldest, most widely known 
and highly esteemed citizens of Ohio, died at the residence of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Frank C. Eaton, Columbus, Ohio, on September 11, 1903. 
General Wright’s life was one, save in 
his last years, of incessant and intense 
activity and most successful achievement. 
His parents were of the best New Eng- 
land stock, and emigrated from Massa- 
chusetts to Ohio in 1808. Both his 
grandfathers were soldiers in the Colo- 
nial army during the war for American 
Independence. His father was a soldier 
in the war of 1812. General Wright 
therefore descended from an ancestry dis- 
tinguished for patriotism and_ bravery. 
He was the youngest member of a family 
of five children, two sisters and three 
brothers. He was born,, and spent his 
boyhood like so many Ohioans who have 
attained honor and high position, upon 

GEORGE BOHAN WRIGHT. a farm. This one was located near Gran- 
vilie, Licking county, this state, and there 

on December 11, 1815, George B. Wright first saw the light of day. Gen- 
eral Wright was mainly a self-made man. From the time of his birth 
until he was twenty-four years of age he lived at home, attending. dis— 
trict school during the winter months and working upon his father’s 
farm and in his tannery. From 1835 to 1839 he was accorded the priv— 
ileges cf an excellent private school and a village academy. In the latter 
year he entered the freshman class of Western Reserve College, then 
located at Hudson, Ohio, and now known as the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity of Cleveland. At the end of the freshman year he left the college 
at Hudson, and by reason of unusual proficiency in his studies he was 
admitted to the senior class of Ohio University at Athens. Here he com- 
pletcd the academic course. Upon leaving college he became a student 
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of law, and was admitted to the bar in 1843, and immediately began 
active practice upon his chosen vocation at Newark, Ohio. He at 
once showed especial ability and aptness in his profession, and be- 
came in a short time the attorney for the three corporations then con- 
structing railroads which were to pass through Newark, viz: The San- 
dusky, Mansfield & Newark, The Central Ohio, and The Steubenville & 
Indiana. In two of these companies he became a stockholder and 
officer. In 1857 he was appointed receiver and general manager of The 
Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark Railroad Company, which position he 
retained until May, 1861, when he was called to Columbus by Governor 
William Dennison to assist in equipping and sending to the field Ohio 
soldiers for the Union Army. He entered the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment as first lieutenant, and was rapidly promoted until he reached the 
head of the department and was made quartermaster general of the state, 
with the rank of brigadier general. This responsible position he occupied 
until 1864, discharging its duties with conspicuous fidelity and business 
tact, and disbursing in the department from three to five millions of 
dollars, all of which was done without the loss or discrepancy of a single 
cent. In the meantime he was appointed colonel of the 106th Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, but was not permitted to go into the field, as he greatly 
desired, but was detailed on duty at Columbus, and in addition to his 
duties as quartermaster general, he was appointed by President Lincoln 
an ordinance officer, and placed in charge of the Columbus Barracks, and 
superintended the construction of the first buildings employed for that 
purpose at the state capital. In 1867 he was appointed by Governor 
Joseph D. Cox the first commissioner of railroads and telegraphs in 
Ohio. He was reappointed to this office by Governor Rutherford B. 
Hayes, discharging the duties of this position for some three years, 
and receiving great praise for the methods he adopted in the manage- 
ment of this important state department. His compilation of the laws 
regulating railroads and telegraphs and the history of their lines then in 
operation or projected was printed in a separate volume and had wide 
circulation throughout the country and was highly appreciated and valued 
by the officials of the railroad companies and the lawyers cf the state. 
In 1871 he resigned the commissionership of railroads and telegraphs to 
accept the office of vice-president of The Atlantic & Great Western Rail- 
road Company, of which General George B. McClellan was president. 
When he was in that position he had charge of the legal work of the 
railroad, with his headquarters at Meadville, Pennsylvania. After two 
years service in that capacity, he resigned this position (1873), and 
was made receiver of The Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western Railroad 
Company of Indiana and Illinois. This position he held until 1880, when 
the road was sold, and the company reorganized. His headquarters during 
this time were in Indianapolis, where he remained until 1887, when he 
returned to his former home in Columbus. 
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Since 1887, when General Wright retired from active business, he 
resided at Columbus, enjoying the companionship of his children, grand- 
children and innumerable friends. In 1846 General Wright married Miss 
Netta A. Taylor of Newark, a most attractive and accomplished young 
lady. From this most happy union four children survive: Mrs. Colonel 
James Kilbourne, Mrs. Frank C. Eaton, of Columbus; Miss Helen 
Wright, in charge of the Art department of the Congressional Library at 
Washington, D. C.; and Mr. James Wright, who is engaged in the rail- 
road business at Macon, Georgia. The wife of general Wright died many 
years ago. 

The above are the bare facts in the chief events of General Wright’s 
industrious and conspicuous career. They suggest in themselves the un- 
ceasing activity of his life, the loyalty and devotion to his country and 
state, the honor and character of the man, and the unusual esteem and 
confidence of those who occupied the highest positions in the nation and 
state. His ambition was of the purest and most unselfish kind. He em- 
ployed his great opportunities not for his own preferment or renown 
but singly with the view of serving his fellow men, and faithfully dis- 
charging every responsibility that was placed upon him. Not even was 
he tempted during that period when temptation was great and too often 
made available by the avaricious and unscrupulous, to acquire riches. With 
all his golden opportunities he lived and died comparatively a poor man. 
During his laborious and responsible employment by the state, he re- 
ceived but a modest salary, and as evidence of the recognition of his faith- 
ful services in that critical period, the seventy-fourth general assembly 
endeavored to make partial recompense for his inadequate pay by appro- 
priating (April 16, 1900), a sum in further compensation. 

General Wright was possessed of a remarkably cheerful disposition 
and hopeful temperament. His chief delight was in intellectual enjoy- 
ments, the history and literature of the past, as well as the live topics of 
the day and the association of congenial and high-minded friends. He 
was a great reader, and had, by close acquaintance with the choicest 
spirits of other times and, peoples, stored his mind with a wealth of 
poetic and literary lore. With remarkable facility and tenacity of mem- 
ory even to his last days he could repeat lengthy poems and passages 
from the masterpieces of English and classical literature. He was a man 
of the most optimistic and uplifting philosophy, and held fast to the 
firmest faith in the pervading rule of an all-wise Providence, and the 
final rightful outcome of all human affairs. He had the urbanity and 
dignity but gentle and gracious manner of a gentleman of the old school, 
always kindly and sympathetic, ever thoughtful and considerate of the 
feelings and comfort of others: and he was a thrice welcome guest equally 
in the circles of the old and the young. 

He was, at the time of his death, the oldest living member of his 
college fraternity, the Beta Theta Pi, and was frequently the most hon- 
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ored guest at their gatherings and re-unions. He was a member of the 
military order of the Loyal Legion of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and of the Sons of the American Revolution, being president of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Chapter, (Columbus, Ohio), at the time of his death. 

General Wright for many years past had taken an active part in the 
work of The Ohio Archeological and Historical Society. He was a 
life member. February 25, 1897, Governor Asa Bushnell appointed Gen- 
eral Wright trustee of the Society to fill out the term made vacant by 
the decease of Judge William J. Gilmore. March 30, 1898, Governor 
Bushnell appointed Mr. Wright trustee for the full term of three years 
and at its expiration, April 5, 1901, Governor George K. Nash appointed 
the general for another full term which would have continued until Feb- 
ruary 18, 1904. Upon the death, June 5, 1899, of Rev. William E. Moore, 
first vice president of the Society, General Wright was elected to that 
office and was continued therein to the time of his death. As member, 
trustee and vice-president, General Wright ever took the keenest and 
liveliest interest in the work of the Society and the details of its affairs. 
No one was more faithful in attendance upon the public gatherings or 
the meetings of the trustees. His decease is a decided loss to the So- 
ciety as well as to the community in which he lived. 

The writer of these lines was especially indebted to General Wright 
for a long and most loyal friendship. It was a pleasure and a profit to be 
in his presence and many a delightful hour was passed in his companion- 
ship. His kindly deeds and sunny disposition will not fade from our mem- 
ory. Though he had been spared nearly two decades beyond the allotted 
span of man, three score years and ten, yet seemed he to have drank at 
the font of perennial youth for his days of the “sere and yellow leaf” 
were serene and bright: his was — 


“An age that melts in unperceived decay, 
And glides in modest innocence away.” 





LIST OF LIFE MEMBERS OF THE OHIO STATE ARCH-EOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY WHO HAVE BEEN ELECTED AND WHO HAVE 
QUALIFIED SINCE JULY 1, 1901. 


Gen. Thomas M. Anderson, Sandusky. 
Hon. Martin B. Bushnell, Mansfield. 
Mr. Clarence Brown, Toledo. 

Mr. A. J. Baughman, Mansfield. 

Prof. Frank T. Cole, Columbus. 
Hon. Albert Douglas, Chillicothe. 
Mrs. Jessie Myer Davis, Columbus. 
Major W. F. Goodspeed, Columbus. 
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Mr. David S. Gray, Columbus. 

Hon. Marcus A. Hanna, Cleveland. 

Mr. Vause Harness, Chillicothe. 

Mr. Frank H. Howe, Columbus. 

Col. Webb C. Hayes, Fremont. 

Hon. Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland. 

Mr. George A. Katzenberger, Greenvill:. 
Mr. S. S. Knabenshue, Toledo. 

Mr. William N. King, Columbus. 

Rev. N. B. C. Love, Deshler. 

Hon D. M. Massie, Chillicothe. 

Prof. J. P. McLean, Franklin. 

Hon William T. McClintick, Chillicothe. 
Prof. Frank B. Pearson, Columbus. 
Mr.. Emil Schlup, Lovell. 

Col: Edward L. Taylor, Columbus. 
Hon. Henry C. Taylor, Columbus. 

Mr. Harry P. Wolfe, Columbus. 

Mr. A. N. Whiting, Columbus. 
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